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IN  HAVANA 

The  finest  Cigar  Leaf  in  the  world,  is  grown  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  the  pick  of  this  leaf  is  produced  in  a  small  area  in 
the  west  of  the  island  known  as  Vuelta  Abajo. 

It  is  from  this  area  that  the  leaf 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
famous  FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES 
Cigars  is  grown. 

FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES  Cigars 
are  grown,  blended  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Havana.  They  are  recog¬ 
nised  by  connoisseurs  throughout 
the  world,  as  the  most  perfect  cigar, 
their  quality  never  varying. 

THE  FLOR  DE  A.  ALLONES  Cigar  is  produced  in  eight  shapes, 
the  craftsmanship  and  quality  of  each  being  perfection  itself. 
FLOR  DE.  A.  ALLONES  are  Imported  direct  from  Havana,  by 
TATTERSALL’S  CLUB. 
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I  ATTERSALL’S  CLUB  was  established  on  the 
14th  May,  1858,  and  is  the  leading  sporting  and 
social  Club  in  Australia. 

The  Club  House  is  up-to-date  and  replete  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  the  comfort  of  members,  while 
the  Dining  Room  is  famous  for  quality  food  and 
reasonable  prices. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  only  elevated  Swimming  Pool 
in  Australia,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  utility 
and  appearance,  compares  favourably  with  any  indoor 
Pool  in  any  Club  in  the  World. 

The  Club  conducts  four  days’  racing  each  year  at 
Randwick  Racecourse,  and  its  long  association  with 
the  Turf  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Tattersall’s 
Club  Cup  was  first  run  at  Randwick  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1868. 

The  Club’s  next  Race  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Rand¬ 
wick  on  Saturday,  8th  May,  1937. 
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Tlie  Club  Man’s  Diary 


At  the  beginning  of  his  racing  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  owner,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Smith  purchased  his  horses.  Now 
he  has  decided  to  try  the  other  side 
of  the  business,  and  become  a  breed¬ 
er.  Mr.  Smith,  with  Mr.  F.  Crutten- 
den,  enjoyed  quite  a  good  measure 
of  success  a  few  seasons  ago,  when 
they  raced  in  partnership  as  "Mr. 
Smithden.”  Probably  Kuvera  was 
their  best  performer.  Last  month 
Mr.  Smith  paid  to  3,300  guineas  for 
the  imported  stallion  Beau  Pere  at 
the  dispersal  sale  of  Mr.  John  Don¬ 
ald’s  blood  stock  in  New  Zealand. 
Beau  Pere  is  a  handsome  Son-in- 
Law  horse,  and  not  only  was  he 
purchased,  but  Mr.  Smith  selected 
mares  and  fillies  to  add  to  his  stud 
at  Scone.  Mr.  Smith  should  build 
up  a  very  fine  breeding  establishment 
and  it  is  to  his  satisfaction  that 
some  astute  judges  in  Mr.  E.  J. 
Watt  and  the  Adelaide  veteran 
trainer  C.  Wheeler,  paid  1,000 
guineas  and  upwards  for  colts  by 
the  imported  horse.  He  is  hardly 
untried  as  a  stallion,  for  he  is  re¬ 
presented  by  winners  in  England. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Moss  was  a  self-made  man. 
Probably  that  fact  proved  the  great¬ 
est  influence  in  a  life  of  large-scale 
accomplishment.  It  kept  him  steady 
in  success,  unspoiled,  and  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  under  dog. 

He  knew  life,  because  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  had  experienced  its  harsh 
realities;  he  knew  men  as  part  of 
life,  carrying  handicaps  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  had  stacked  on  them  and 
made  the  going  heavy.  Therefore, 
Ned  Moss  was  able  to  understand 
and  to  extend  to  honest  battlers  a 
charity  of  heart  and  of  practical  aid 
that  probably  won  for  him  finer 
recognition  than  all  his  memorable 
turf  exploits  and  spectacular  suc¬ 
cesses. 

People  paid  him  the  tribute  of 
having  been  "a  great  sportsman,” 
meaning  actually  "a  true  sports¬ 
man.”  They  plumbed  their  hearts 
for  their  final  tributes. 

Ned  Moss,  in  his  turf  achieve¬ 
ments,  had  not  only  shrewdness;  he 
had  judgment  of  an  extraordinary 
order;  and  this  was  not  discounted 
by  the  fortunes  he  missed.  He  was 
an  innate  philosopher.  A  coup  that 
missed  left  no  trace  of  despair. 


Defeat  never  became  a  debacle.  He 
was  always  eager  and  ready  for 
the  next  time.  Fortune  he  accepted 
as  fickle,  which  was  why  he  wore  so 
well  at  60  years. 

*  ❖  * 

This  magazine  some  years  ago 
described  Jerome  Dowling  as  "one 
of  the  interesting  characters  in  the 


fabric  of  our  turf  affairs,  a  man 
who  has  built  three  racing  tracks 
and  has  had  a  lifetime’s  experience 
of  ownership,  the  betting,  and 
every  other  side  of  the  sport.”  As 
we  approached  him  in  life,  we  hon¬ 
our  his  memory  in  death. 

Mr.  Dowling  constructed  three 
race  tracks  because  (with  his  assoc¬ 
iated  directors)  he  built  and  re-built 
Rosebery  three  times.  "And  each 
time  we  built  it  better,”  he  would 
say  proudly. 

He  raced  horses  44  years  ago,  and 
he  used  to  tell  how  unprofitable  it 
could  be  in  those  times.  A  small 
club  used  to  run  races  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Mur- 
tough  on  an  impromptu  track  out¬ 
side  of  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Hotel, 
Botany.  At  one  meeting,  arranged 
to  raise  funds  for  the  widow  of  the 
late  Frank  Smith,  who  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  the  Botany  running  grounds, 
Mr.  Dowling’s  horses  won  four 
races.  Stakes  amounted  to  £10  apiece, 
and  so  poor  was  the  meeting  that, 


after  scooping  in  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  programme,  Mr.  Dowling  won 
less  than  £100  on  the  day. 

That  experience  convinced  Mr. 
Dowling  and  his  lifelong  compan¬ 
ion,  Mr.  Murtough,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  meetings  of  that  sort. 
Mr.  Murtough  selected  a  site  for  a 
racecourse  of  his  own  on  the  Bot¬ 
any  Road,  put  in  Dowling  with  a 


half  interest,  and  the  outcome  was 
the  original  Rosebery  racecourse, 
which  opened  its  gates  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  March,  1895. 

Mr.  Dowling  always  declared 
that  one  of  the  greatest  occa¬ 
sions  of  his  life  was  the  magni¬ 
ficent  farewell  he  was  tendered 
on  his  departure  for  England  and 
Ireland  to  visit  his  old  home.  That 
function,  by  the  way,  was  organ¬ 
ised  by  Mr.  Charlie  Hall  and  the 
late  Mr.  Ned  Moss,  and  took  place 
in  1923.  Mr.  Dowling  was  an  hon¬ 
orary  life  member  of  this  club. 

*  *  * 

John  Kennebeck  was  born  and 
died  an  American  citizen,  and  in  his 
native  land  he  will  sleep  the  long 
sleep.  Yet  near  to  us  privileged  to 
share  his  friendship  he  will  remain 
a  living  memory.  There  was  a  glow 
to  his  personality  that  neither  time 
nor  distance  can  chill.  He  will  walk 
with  us  in  every  awakening  recol¬ 
lection  until  the  great  reunion. 


Beau  Pere  ( imp by  Son-in-Law. 
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John  was  a  man  born  with  a  mis¬ 
sion  and  a  message:  to  enchant  a 
disordered  and  disrupted  world  to 
the  measure  at  least  of  one  man’s 
capacity.  This  he  did  by  glorious 
example  of  moral  rectitude,  by  tol¬ 
erance,  fraternal  helpfulness,  and  a 
cosmopolitan  outlook  that  helped  to 
bring  countries  other  than  his  own 
and  our  own  into  truer  perspective. 

A  man  of  deep  culture,  he  read 
widely,  and  his  grip  of  international 
affairs  was  amazing.  Knowledge 
brings  understanding,  and  misunder¬ 
standing’s  ally  is  tolerance.  So  John 
Kennebeck  was  a  natural  ambas¬ 
sador  and,  as  stated  in  the  course  of 
a  panegyric  in  his  church,  "linked 
the  young  Australia  with  the  old 
America.’’  Strangely,  we  had  used 
similar  words  when  greeting  him 
on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  his 
native  country. 

By  his  40th  year  he  had  attained 
the  high  post  of  managing  director 
in  Australasia  of  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures,  and  he  was  destined  for 
greater  preferment. 

$  V 

Another  popular  personality  lost 
to  the  film  world  through  untimely 
death  was  Mr.  Robert  Wrangles 
(Bob)  Madell.  He  was  only  46.  He 
enriched  life  by  a  disposition  that 
was  always  kindly,  and  by  a  gen¬ 
erous  outlook  on  a  world  of  which 
he  saw  the  brighter  side.  Thus,  he 
had  a  heartening  influence  in  his 
personal  and  business  associations 
that  will  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

*  ❖  * 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  S.  Angus 
removed  not  only  an  outstanding 
figure  in  public  life,  but  one  of 
the  most  likeable  of  men.  He  made 
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life  a  pilgrimage  of  happy  associa¬ 
tions  among  his  fellows,  and  was 
ever  ready  with  a  jest  to  lighten  the 
most  serious  and,  often,  dual  coun¬ 
cils.  Whatever  Jack  Angus  was 
linked  with  lived,  and  lived  heart¬ 
ily.  He  had  a  zestful,  purposeful 
presence  and  a  push  that  carried 
people  with  him  through  difficul¬ 
ties  to  great  achievement. 

This  man  had  great  gifts  of  busi¬ 
ness  direction  and  a  rare  vision,  but 
he  got  on  everywhere,  as  much  for 


Mr.  A.  C.  Auhry,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Autojnotive  Industries  of  New  South 
Wales. 

the  reason  that  he  got  on  so  well 
with  everyone,  everywhere.  This 
was  instanced  particularly  in  his 
deputy-presidency  of  the  R.A.S.,  that 
great  national  institution  of  which 
Sir  Samuel  Hordern  is  president. 

Here  is  a  position  that  calls  for  a 
picturesque  personality,  a  man  of 
magnetic  appeal,  as  well  as  a  direc¬ 
tional  force.  Jack  Angus  was 
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acknowledged  as  an  admirable 
deputy,  and  did  the  honours  in  the 
R.A.S.  traditional  style. 

ijj  Sjt  IjS 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Young,  was 
the  scene  of  a  pretty  wedding  on 
January  9,  when  Miss  Dorothy  Daly, 
younger  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Daly,  of  "Milgadara,’’ 
Young,  was  wed  to  Mr.  John  Phil¬ 
lip  Roles,  of  "Milton,’’  Holmwood, 
only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Roles,  of  Bellevue  Hill. 

The  church  was  crowded  with 
friends  of  the  happy  couple,  and 
many  more  congregated  outside  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  exquisite 
frocking  of  the  bridal  party. 

A  guest  of  honour  was  Mrs.  A. 
Roles,  of  Bellevue  Hill,  who  is  82, 
and  is  a  grandmother  of  the  bride¬ 
groom. 

Guests  were  present  from  Syd¬ 
ney,  Temora,  Cootamundra,  Cun- 
ningar,  Melbourne,  Canberra,  Har¬ 
den  and  Wagga. 

The  couple  motored  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  where  they  embarked  for 
Tasmania  for  their  honeymoon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roles  will  make 
their  home  at  "Milton,’’  Holmwood. 
*  %  * 

Mr.  Ernest  Lashmar,  of  Chappell 
and  Co.  Ltd.,  and  a  member  of  this 
club,  suggests  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  any  members  visiting 
London  for  the  Coronation  to  tele¬ 
phone  his  brother,  Mr.  G.  S.  Lash¬ 
mar,  who  is  in  business  there  as  a 
theatre  ticket  and  entertainment 
agent. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Lashmar’s  telephone 
numbers  are  Mayfair  1418-1419, 
5167.  He  always  makes  a  special 
feature  of  doing  all  he  possibly  can 
for  Australians  in  London. 


TAILORS  HATTERS  SHIRTMAKERS 

Exclusive  English  Suit  Eengths 

HIM  A  CHALOAER 

65  CASTLEREAGH  STREET  Phone  MA 385 1 

(near  King  Street) 

•  Our  business  has  been  maintained  and  extended  by  kindly  recommendation  of  satisfied  customers. 
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Capstan  Clock 
Series 


CU Z.CO-PERU .  Many  noteworthy  churches  and  convents  dating  back 
to  the  far-off  days  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  arc  scattered  about 
Cuzco,  the  old  Peruvian  town  which  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  ancient  Inca  Empire.  The  cathedral,  a  fine  example  of  Spanish- 
Colonial  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
contains  among  its  treasures  a  high  altar  cased  in  silver  and  an 
original  Van  Dyck.  The  large  clock  is  also  a  feature  of  the  building. 


Even  in  far-away  Peru ,  a  glance  at  the 
clock  reminds  Australians  that  it’s  always — 


TIME  FOR  A  CAPSTAN 

Special  MILD  — MEDIUM  or  FULL 

_  _  7560-11.6 


A  RECORD  OF  PROGRESS 

RACING  AT  CANTERBURY  PARK 


Canterbury  Park’s  history,  or  that 
which  can  be  traced,  goes  right  away 
back  to  1853. 

Details  naturally  are  sketchy,  but 
according  to  one  historian  the  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  races  was  a  series  of 
bumps  and  thumps,  the  course,  such 
as  it  was,  being  indicated  through 
the  scrub  by  one  lone  flag. 

The  sole  building  was  the  prim¬ 
itive  liquor  bar,  the  attendance  at 
time  of  starting  was  twenty-three, 
and  the  starters  for  the  first  race 
consisted  of  five  sorry  nags. 

Racing  proper  on  the  Canterbury 
Park  racecourse,  as  it  is  now  known, 
began  on  November  9,  1871.  The 
attendance  was  not  exactly  over¬ 
whelming  at  300,  but  six  events 
were  provided,  with  a  total  of 
twenty-seven  starters. 

Some  good  old  names  were  among 
those  of  the  officials  carried  right 
on  in  their  association  with  the  club, 
Mr.  F.  Clissold  being  a  steward, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Davis,  clerk  of  the 
course. 

Even  in  those  early  days,  racing 
was  not  without  its  incident.  The 
pony  event  saw  three  of  the  five 
starters  disqualified  through  carry¬ 
ing  too  much  overweight,  another 
disqualified  for  going  inside  a  flag, 
leaving  one  who  did  not  misbehave 
in  any  way  to  be  declared  the  win¬ 
ner. 

In  the  final  event,  according  to 
the  history  book,  Saddler  won, 
mainly  through  the  bad  riding  of 
Nemo’s  jockey,  another  instance 
that  racing  and  criticism  are  insep¬ 
arable  and  inevitable. 

Finally  there  was  a  threat  of  legal 
proceedings  concerning  the  age  of 
Illawarra,  winner  of  the  Canterbury 
Handicap,  but  the  prize  was  paid 
over,  to  the  disgust  of  the  owner  of 
the  second,  who  wrote  his  mind  to 


the  "Town  and  Country  Journal,’’ 
but  publication  was  declined  by  the 
editor. 

These  early  meetings  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  leased  from  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Austen  Davis,  and  formerly 
a  bullock  paddock,  became  the  site 
of  the  present  Canterbury  course. 
In  addition  to  being  a  racecourse,  it 
was  the  local  cricket  ground. 

The  early  programmes  at  these 
meetings  nardly  conformed  to  mod 
CJLii  standards  with  heats,  and  the 
average  distances  being  well  over  a 
mile.  The  meetings  were  carried 
on  for  several  years,  promoted  by  a 
group  of  enthusiasts  who  found  the 
money  and  took  losses  or  gains  as 
they  came  along.  So  long  as  the 
racing  was  good  and  interesting,  ap¬ 
parently  they  were  satisfied.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  some¬ 
thing  more  was  necessary,  so  in 
1883  the  Canterbury  Park  Racecourse 
Company  came  into  being  with  a 
capital  of  £42,000,  divided  into  84 
shares  of  £500  each. 

The  first  directors  were  Messrs. 
F.  Clissold,  W.  Davis,  J.  T.  Night¬ 
ingale,  C.  J.  Ford,  James  Kellick, 
John  Spencer  and  M.  Seale. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
present  club’s  property  had  been 
purchased  and  a  start  made  on  the 
preparation  of  a  real  racecourse.  A 
piece  of  bad  luck  saw  the  missing  of 
some  extra  land  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  course,  but  for  a  while  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  circuit  would  have 
been  possible.  However,  Messrs. 
Clissold  and  Davis  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  work,  and  by  the  end  of 
1883  all  was  ready  for  the  opening 
meeting. 

A  special  party  was  given  in  cele¬ 
bration,  the  A.J.C.  Committee  and 
the  Press  representatives  being  con¬ 
veyed  from  Sydney  in  a  drag  drawn 


by  four  greys,  a  circuit  of  the  track 
being  part  of  the  programme.  Trees 
surrounded  the  course,  which,  in 
those  days  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  bush-track.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  cost  £850,  but  all,  including 
the  running  track,  was  liberally 
praised.  The  clearing  of  the  track 
of  trees  and  scrub  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  ploughing  and  planting  of 
grass  were  the  biggest  jobs,  but  all 
was  well  done. 

January  19,  1884,  saw  the  first 
meeting  under  the  aegis  of  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Park  Race  Club  as  now  con¬ 
stituted.  The  sale  of  the  gate  real¬ 
ised  £269  at  auction,  which  went 
far  towards  paying  the  £300  prize- 
money  for  five  events.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  estimated  at  5,000,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these 
days  of  the  late  start,  the  first  race 
was  timed  for  1.30.  Obviously  there 
is  really  nothing  new.  The  riders 
on  that  opening  day  included  W. 
Kelso  and  S.  K.  Lamond  senr.,  now 
No.  1  trainers  at  Randwick. 

The  lesson  learned  from  the  first 
race  meeting  was  that  more  land  had 
to  be  secured,  and  an  additional 
seven  acres  were  purchased  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  course  which  enabled  the 
club  to  increase  the  accommodation 
for  the  paddock  patrons,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  cheaper  or  St.  Leger  reserve. 

Accordingly,  for  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  in  March  of  1884,  there  was  im¬ 
provement  all  round,  the  prize 
money  going  to  £500  for  the  five 
races,  for  which  there  were  55  start¬ 
ers.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  backers, 
but  of  the  selling  race  the  club  net¬ 
ted  £160  from  the  sale  of  Paul  for 
£185.  A  Ladies’  Bracelet  on  the 
programme  brought  out  only  two 
gentlemen  riders,  but  one  of  them, 
Mr.  W.  Frost,  won  on  Exchange 
against  the  professionals. 

(Continued  Ofi  Page  6.) 
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( Continued  from  Page  5.) 

In  its  first  year  the  Canterbury  Park 
Club  distributed  over  £2,000  in  prize 
money.  It  filled  a  niche  in  the  rac¬ 
ing  scheme  for,  prior  to  its  advent, 
there  were  only  22  racing  days,  all 
told  in  Sydney.  Naturally  the  club 
was  welcomed  by  owners  and  train¬ 
ers,  who  had  been  forced  to  go  to 
the  country  or  other  States.  In  the 
first  five  years  the  club  paid  out 
£18,429  in  prizes,  and  in  ten  years 
£37,914.  In  the  first  twenty  years 
the  sum  of  £71,500  was  reached. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  the 
club  marched  still  further  along  the 
road  of  progress.  Five  figures,  or 
£11,650,  were  reached  for  the  first 
time  in  1921.  In  1926  the  top  of 
the  curve  was  reached  at  £14,670. 
Thus,  from  1884  to  the  present  day, 
the  Canterbury  Park  Club’s  Stakes 
in  the  aggregate  would  be  in  the 
region  of  £400,000. 

There  were,  of  course,  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  fortune,  for  bad  seasons 
had  their  effect  on  racing.  In  1900, 
for  various  reasons,  the  prize  money 
fell  away  to  £2,800. 

There  has  been  a  singular  con¬ 
tinuity  of  officials  throughout  the 
life  of  the  Canterbury  Park  Club. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Davis,  who  was  so  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  original  organisation, 
was  chairman  from  1890  to  1893. 
Mr.  Davis,  having  other  important 
matters  in  hand,  gave  way  in  his 
dual  position  as  secretary,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  succession  by  Major  Nel¬ 
son,  Mr.  G.  W.  S.  Rowe,  Mr.  M. 
Seale,  and  then  Mr.  Davis  came  in 
again  as  general  manager  and  sec¬ 
retary.  In  1924  he  decided  to  retire, 
and  handed  over  to  Mr.  Horrie 
Evans,  who  has  carried  on  to  this 
day.  Mr.  Davis  enjoyed  his  retire¬ 


ment  until  about  four  years  ago. 

After  1893,  Mr.  Davis  was  fol¬ 
lowed  as  chairman  by  Mr.  A.  T.  D. 
Jones,  Mr.  James  Kellick,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Shute,  and  then  in  1912  Mr.  F. 
G.  Underwood  took  over,  and  has 
carried  on  until  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Underwood  now  has  as  his  fellow 
directors  Dr.  T.  A.  Daly,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Allt,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Clissold,  the 
last-named  maintaining  a  name  con¬ 
nected  with  the  club  from  its  out¬ 
set. 

To  Mr.  Davis  goes  the  credit  of 
instituting  divisions,  a  humane  pre¬ 
caution  which  was  frowned  on  by 
the  A.J.C.  Committee  of  the  time, 
adjudged  a  breach  of  the  rules  of 
racing,  and  cost  Mr.  Davis  a  £50 
fine.  At  that  time  the  rules  said 
chat  no  race  should  be  run  in  heats. 
A  bad  accident  had  brought  about 
the  death  of  a  jockey,  Harley,  at 
Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Davis,  with 
this  in  mind,  declined  to  permit  36 
horses  to  start  in  the  Canterbury 
Handicap  on  July  31,  1897.  Late 
scratchings  reduced  the  field  to  22, 
but  Mr.  Davis  had  arranged  three 
divisions,  and  so  it  was  decided. 

However,  the  A.J.C.  could  see  no 

difference  in  heats  and  divisions, 

and  Mr.  Davis  was  warned  as  well 
as  fined. 

However,  just  a  little  later,  the 
rules  of  racing  were  amended,  but 
not  until  December  of  1917  is  there 
a  record  of  another  divided  race  at 
Canterbury  Park. 

For  about  five  years  the  club,  in 
common  with  those  at  Rosehill, 

Moorefield,  and  Warwick  Farm,  in¬ 
dulged  in  pony  and  galloway  racing. 
Stakes  were  not  high,  but  during 
the  period  at  Canterbury  the  club 
paid  away  a  round  total  of  £12,000. 


The  Rosehill  Club  provided  the  first 
break  away,  going  to  Kensington, 
which  commenced  the  round  of  pony 
courses. 

The  almost  universal  six  strand 
barrier,  which  is  being  adopted  in 
many  countries  other  than  Australia, 
had  its  genesis  at  Canterbury  Park. 
Mr.  George  Gray,  father  of  the 
present  expert,  Mr.  R.  Gray,  tried 
out  the  first  barrier  at  Canterbury. 
His  collection  of  straps,  ropes  and 
bamboo  rattled  enough  to  drive 
crazy  any  ordinary  field  of  horses. 
However,  Mr.  Gray  persisted,  and 
improved,  and  his  son  has  carried 
on,  until  to-day  there  is  the  perfect 
machine. 

The  club  suffered  under  the  han¬ 
dicap  in  the  early  days  of  lack  of 
adequate  transport  arrangements 
the  nearest  point  by  train  being  Ash- 
field.  Eventually,  however,  the  line 
was  brought  handy  to  the  course, 
and  the  surrounding  districts  be¬ 
came  populated.  Then  improve¬ 
ments  were  necessary  to  the  course, 
the  six  furlong  chute  came  into 
being,  and  new  stands  and  appoint¬ 
ments  were  necessary  at  a  cost  of 
£75,000,  which  made  the  original 
sum,  £850,  for  improvements  appear 
rather  a  joke.  The  introduction  of 
the  totalisator  saw  further  expend¬ 
iture,  buildings  and  installation  run¬ 
ning  away  with  another  £26,000, 
or  a  rough  total  of  £100,000. 

So  Canterbury  Park  goes  along, 
well  established,  with  a  populous 
district  loyal  to  its  course,  instead  of 
the  bush  and  scrub  of  the  early  days. 
The  motor  car  has  brought  Canter¬ 
bury  just  a  hop,  step  and  jump 
from  the  City,  so  all  appears  set 
fair  for  the  future. 
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Some  of  Our  Rural 
Members 


Dr.  G.  A.  Vivers. 

To  achieve  distinction  in  more 
than  one  walk  of  life  is  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  seldom  comes  the 
way  of  the  average  citizen,  and  to 
most  of  us  distinction  comes  not  at 
all.  And  so,  while  none  of  us  will 
find  cause  to  complain,  the  fact 
remains  that  Dr.  G.  A.  Vivers,  of 
"King’s  Plains,”  near  Glen  Innes,  in 
the  far  famed  New  England  wool¬ 
growing  district  of  Northern  New 
South  Wales,  has  earned  distinction 
in  two  widely  separated  phases  of 
Australian  life.  Firstly,  he  is  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  finest  grazing 
and  wool-growing  station  properties 
in  the  Glen  Innes  district.  The 
homestead,  besides  being  situated  in 
picturesque  surroundings,  is  one  of 
the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  and 
the  whole  of  the  station  improve¬ 
ments  measure  up  to  a  standard 
which  spells  perfection.  Secondly, 
there  surely  cannot  be  a  keener  fol¬ 
lower  of  "the  sport  of  kings”  than 
the  same  G.  A.  Vivers.  Whenever  a 
worthwhile  race  meeting  is  held  up 
north,  and  the  doctor  fails  to  grace 
it  with  his  presence,  executives  and 
public  alike  ponder  on  the  reason 
thereof.  It’s  always  safe  to  assume 
that  something  untoward  has  occur¬ 
red  to  prevent  it.  Everybody  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  distance  has 
no  significance  in  Dr.  Viver’s  cal¬ 
culations  when  attendance  at  a  race 
meeting  comes  up  for  consideration. 
Such  widely  separated  places  as 
Moree,  Tamworth  and  Grafton,  in 
the  north  come  within  the  orbit  of 
his  racegoing  ramifications,  whilst 
from  his  own  home  town,  both  north 
and  south,  they  only  seem  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  railway  road-heads.  This 
statement  is,  of  course,  a  playful  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  no  better  supporter  of  good 
horse  racing  than  the  squire  of 
"King’s  Plains.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  ("Dick”)  Read. 

Mining  has  long  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  world’s  most  precarious 
occupations.  Nevertheless,  history 
records  that  it  has  its  victories,  as 


well  as  failures,  And  so,  Australian 
history  furnishes  a  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  where  successful  mining  ven¬ 
tures  have  been  the  foundation  on 
which  equally  successful  pastoral  in¬ 
vestments  have  flourished.  Take  the 
case  of  R.  A.  Read,  of  "Vitonga,” 
Moree,  N.S.W.,  as  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample. 

Son  of  the  late  Dr.  Read,  erstwhile 
of  Singleton,  N.S.W.,  who,  with 
four  other  Hunter  River  identities 
made  a  fortune  out  of  the  Cobar 
copper  mine,  Dick,  as  he  is  popular¬ 
ly  known  to  his  wide  circle  of 
intimate  friends,  came  to  the  Moree 
district  early  in  the  present  century 
and  purchased  the  "Kooroogama” 
(24,000  acres)  portion  of  "Wee- 
bollabolla”  holding  of  the  late  A. 
G.  F.  Munro. 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  possession 
than  improvements  in  the  form  of 
fencing,  buildings,  etc.,  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  the  district,  began  to  take 
shape,  and  in  less  than  no  time, 
"Kooroogama”  enjoyed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  crack  property 
of  the  north-west.  Apart  from  the 
magnificent  homestead,  a  feature  of 
these  improvements  was  the  splen¬ 
did  wool-shed  erected. 

This  alone,  will  stand  for  many 
years  as  a  tribute  and  a  monument 
to  the  enterprise  of  one  man — Dick 
Read.  This  because  of  the  fact  that 
for  many  reasons  it  is  a  wool-shed 
without  a  peer  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  N.S.W.  You 
will  find  larger,  but  none  better. 

The  "Kooroogama”  stud  merino 
flock  earned  a  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  its  sheep  second  to  none 
in  the  land. 

But  it  is  not  for  this  alone  that 
Dick  Read  will  be  remembered.  No 
man  possesses  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  fellow  man,  and  sure  it 
is  that  his  memory  will  remain 
evergreen  to  the  many  who  have 
partaken  of  his  hospitality  and  very, 
very  tangible  friendship. 


Mr.  Geo.  S.  Smith. 

It  is  often  a  cause  for  surprise 
how  the  energies  and  personality 
of  one  man  can  change  the  whole 
outlook  of  a  community.  Take  the 
case  of  Geo.  S.  Smith,  of  Wester- 
ham,  Singleton,  N.S.W.,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Born  at  Bundarra,  on  the 
Gwydir  River,  northern  N.S.W., 
where  he  will  still  point  with  pride 
to  a  magnificent  pine  tree  planted 
by  him  in  the  local  school  ground, 
at  a  time  when  he  and  it  were  just 
venturing  forth  on  life’s  journey, 
George  came  to  the  Moree  district 
and  purchased  "Budgeree”  pastoral 
holding.  At  this  time — many  years 
ago — the  local  residents  were  con¬ 
tent  to  live  a  life  of  peaceful  and 
uneventful  quietude.  This  did  not 
suit  friend  George,  so  he  forthwith 
set  about  the  task  of  forming  a 
cricket  and  amateur  race  club. 

Both  endeavours  were  successful, 
and  before  the  locals  realised  it, 
they  had  become  just  as  ardent  cric¬ 
ket  and  race  enthusiasts  as  he.  What 
is  more,  George  found  himself  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  locality. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
when  the  Shire  elections  came 
around,  he  was  duly  nominated,  and 
of  course,  duly  returned.  As  a 
Shire  Councillor,  he  served  for 
many  years  with  outstanding  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  not  until  he  solcl 
"Budgeree”  and  acquired  a  large 
holding  in  the  St.  George  (Q.)  dis¬ 
trict,  that  Moree  district  lost  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  connection. 

The  Queensland  venture  proved  a 
good  investment,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  came  to  Singleton  and  acquired 
"Westerham.”  This  practically 
meant  his  retirement  from  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  years.  Confidentially, 
George  Smith  is  one  of  those  ener¬ 
getic  souls  to  whom  the  word  "re¬ 
tire”  has  no  significance.  Since 
his  arrival  at  Singleton,  he  has  taken 
up  the  game  of  bowls  just  to  fill  in 
his  spare  moments,  and  also  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  life-long  flair  for  sport. 
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City  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 

Company  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE : 

95  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

mb 

Fire,  Accident  and  Sickness,  Workers’  Com' 
pensation,  Houseowners’  and  Householders’ 
Comprehensive  Insurance,  Public  Risk, 
Burglary,  Fidelity  Guarantee,  Plate  Glass, 
Motor  Car,  Loss  of  Profits. 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  REQUIRED 
IN  CITY  AND  SUBURBS. 


H.  V.  REYNOLDS,  Managing  Director. 


AS  USED 

AFLOAT  .  .  . 

on  the  "Queen  Mary” 

ALOFT  .  .  . 

in  the  "Flying  Clipper  Ships” 

ASHORE  .  .  . 

at  the  "Waldorf  -  Astoria” 

ABOARD  .  .  . 

the  Union  Pacific  "Streamliner” 


LIDDELL 

IRISH 

LINENS 


lnZ"!,nr!r”Z Sheets,  Pi  1  lo wcases,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  Table  Damask 
(Crested  or  Plain),  Guest  Towels,  Glass  Cloths,  etc. 


GIBSONS  &  PATERSON  LTD. 

FORSAYTH  HOUSE,  206  CASTLEREAGH  ST.,  SYDNEY 
Telephone:  MA  7425 


Remember  .... 

“FRESH  FOOD” 

PRODUCTS,  viz.: 

Milk  -  Cream  -  Butter 
Ice  -  Bread  and  Rolls 

ARE  THE  BEST  OBTAINABLE. 

They  are  used  exclusively  at  Tatter- 
sail’s  Club  Dining  Rooms  and  all 
other  leading  Cafes  and  Clubs. 

DAILY  DELIVERIES  EVERYWHERE. 
’Phone  M  2981  and  Cart  will  call. 


The  N.S.W.  Fresh  Food  &  Ice 
Co.  Ltd. 

HARBOUR  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


DALGETY  &  COMPANY  LTD., 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  N.S.W. 
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Magic  Carpets 


The  inborn  artistry,  and  never- 
ceasing  patience  of  the  Oriental 
mind,  makes  his  creations  things 
both  of  beauty  and  worth. 

But  standing  out  as  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  of  all  the  magnificent  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  East  is  the  beauty, 
substance  and  historical  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  glorious  rugs  and  car¬ 
pets,  so  prized,  so  sought  after  by 
all.  In  the  East,  even  to-day,  every 
carpet  is  made  by  hand,  and  for 
the  finest  specimens  Persian  wool  is 
used.  This  retains  its  lovely  nat¬ 
ural  blooms  because  it  is  bleached 
in  the  sun  and  consequently  the 
preserving  oils  are  not  destroyed. 

Ancient  carpets,  which  were,  of 
course,  always  made  of  Persian 
wool,  were  dyed  with  the  exact  ex¬ 
tracts  from  certain  roots,  vegetables 
and  flowers.  And  thus  were  -pro¬ 
duced  the  rich,  lasting  colours  and 
subtle  gloss  which  forms  the  most 
charming  features  of  every  genuine 
treasure. 

To-day,  in  the  making  of  cheaper 
rugs  the  carpet  makers  use  European 
wool,  chemically  bleached,  and  ani¬ 
line  dyes.  Both  these  substitutions, 
and  also  the  imparting  of  an  artifi¬ 
cial  and  temporary  gloss,  have  been 
necessitated  by  the  demands  of 
commerce. 

Rugs  and  carpets  produced  in  this 
way  are  blatant.  They  lack  that  elu¬ 
sive  atmosphere  possessed  by  things 
most  ancient.  The  correct  rug, 
whilst  having  its  own  distinctive 
colourings,  should  be  so  mellowed 
by  age,  so  subtle  and  subdued  as  to 
appear  perfectly  at  ease  with  the 
decorative  scheme  of  practically  any 
room. 

I  have  in  mind  two  very  pleasing 


(By  Joseph  Haim.) 

examples  of  antiques  with  which 
my  good  fortune  caused  me  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  some  while 
ago:  One  is  a  Kirman  carpet  from 
Persia,  measuring  12  feet  by  9  feet, 
and  not  unlike  the  17th  Century 
Savonerie  examples  which  one  sees 
in  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  The 
field  of  this  particular  carpet  is  of 
soft  ivory,  skilfully  and  symbolical 
ly  decorated  with  flowers  of  tur¬ 
quoise  blue  and  green. 

The  design  of  the  whole  is  sub¬ 
servient  to  an  oval-shaped  medallion 
in  the  centre,  shaded  in  subtle 
browns  and  purples,  which  are 
again  introduced  into  the  border. 
There  is  something  truly  beautiful 
in  the  expression  of  the  pure  Per¬ 
sian  type  of  flower;  and  the  soft 
contrasts  of  turquoise  blue  and  old 
ivory,  of  green,  shading  browns 
and  purples  are  beyond  the  powers 
of  my  feeble  pen. 

Many  times  when  gazing  at  this 
treasure  have  I  sighed  for  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  express  its  richness  in  words; 
and  now  I  find  how  impossible  it  is 
to  realise  its  magnificence  without 
the  aid  of  one’s  eyes. 

The  other  example  is  a  rug,  Per¬ 
sian  also,  but  made  by  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  inhabitants  of  the  Plain  of  Fer- 
aghan.  The  design  is  formed  by  a 
recurring  motif  known  as  the  "Her- 
ati”  pattern — a  rosette  enclosed  in 
lancet-shaped  leaves,  quaintly  re¬ 
sembling  fish.  In  this  rug,  as  in  all 
Feraghan  creations  of  the  kind,  the 
corners  of  the  centre  panel  are  cut 
off,  to  form  decorative  triangles. 
This  rug  is  soft,  rich  and  intricate, 
and  one  walks  in  a  veritable  Per¬ 
sian  garden  of  roses,  carnations, 


lilies,  lotus  flowers  and  simple  dai¬ 
sies  that  are  woven  into  a  perfect 
symphony  of  design.  Many  are  the 
attempts  to  imitate  the  work  of  Fer¬ 
aghan. 

Old  Oriental  rugs  do,  indeed,  pro¬ 
vide  an  incomparably  fascinating 
study.  One  could  spend  the  greater 
part  of  a  lifetime  amidst  Caucasian, 
Turkish  (Asia  Minor),  Turkoman, 
Persian  and  Chinese  treasures,  and 
yet  expect  and  experience  the  thrill 
of  discovering  new  designs  and 
weird  eccentricities.  These  preci¬ 
ous  things  have  histories  whether 
they  are  little  gems  or  huge  squares 
of  patterned  glory.  They  pass  from 
one  hand  to  another  in  mysterious 
fashion.  Blood  has  flowed;  per¬ 
haps  is  flowing  now;  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  more  is  yet  to  flow  before  the 
few  remaining  antiques  of  the  East 
recline  in  peace  and  beauty  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  of  the  West. 

Modern  decoration  depends  in 
good  proportion  upon  mass  shapes 
— unbroken  line,  unification  and 
simplicity  of  design  and  colour. 
The  weight  is  kept  to  the  floor — 
walls  and  ceilings  being  merely  sub¬ 
sidiary,  as  it  were — hence  colour 
and  note  of  interest  can  be  concen¬ 
trated  very  successfully  in  an  Orien¬ 
tal  rug.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
well  chosen  for  general  colour  and 
proportion.  Persian  rugs  of  the  an¬ 
tique,  and,  shall  we  say,  "semi-an¬ 
tique”  type  grow  upon  one.  What 
is  at  first  a  mass  of  rather  pleasing 
colours  set  in  an  intricate  design  be¬ 
gins,  before  long,  to  assume  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  shapes  and  colours. 
One  is  irresistably  drawn  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  it,  and  weaves  dreams  and  ro- 
( Continued  on  Page  13.) 


Plum  Razor 
Guards  to  fit 
Jin.,  fin.  and 
|in.  blades, 
3/6  extra. 

All  Post  Free 


All  Plum  Razors  are  set  ready  for  use, 
guaranteed,  and  kept  in  order  for  two 
years  free  of  charge. 

Selected  Steel,  Black  Handle,  each  ....  12/6 
Extra  Quality  Steel,  Xylo  Handle,  ea.  15/6 
Superfine  Steel,  Ivory  Handle,  each  21/- 


Inexpensive 
“Safety"  Combination 


Purchase  a  Plum  Razcr  with  Guard  .  .  .  the 

perfect  combination!  All  the  advantages  of  a 
"safety”  razor  are  assured  .  .  .  the  keenness  of 
the  hollow-ground  blade  is  preserved,  giving  a 
clean,  comfortable  shave.  No  blades  to  renew  .  .  . 
your  razor  is  ready  for  use  always. 


CRAIG  AND  AITKEN 

654  GEORGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 
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American  Bloodstock  and  tlie 
Ciicncral  Sind  Book 


The  Thoroughbred  Club  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  was  founded  five  years 
ago,  with  headquarters  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  the  "capital”  of  the 
Blue  Grass  region,  organises  annu¬ 
ally  what  is  known  as  a  testimo¬ 
nial  dinner.  It  is  becoming  the 
American  equivalent  of  the  English 
Gimcrack  dinner  at  York.  Each 
year  a  man  prominent  in  breeding 
and  racing  circles  is  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  as  the  principal  guest.  Last 
year  the  honour  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  William  Woodward,  who  sue 
ceeded  the  late  Mr.  Frank  K.  Stur¬ 
gis  as  the  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  Jockey  Club,  and  in  that  ex¬ 
alted  position  has  rendered  great 
service  to  the  Turf  in  his  native 
land.  Mr.  Woodward  is  also  one 
of  the  leading  breeders  and  own¬ 
ers  in  the  States,  while  of  late  years 
he  has  played  no  small  part  as  a  pat¬ 
ron  of  the  English  Turf.  He  has 
a  charming  personality,  and  has 
hosts  of  friends  wherever  he  pur¬ 
sues  his  multifarious  activities.  His 
testimonial  dinner  at  Lexington  was 
attended  by  260  club  members  and 
guests. 

Before  Mr.  Woodward  was  called 
upon  to  address  the  company,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Strawn,  of  Chicago,  gave  an 
outline  of  his  career,  a  summary  of 
which  will  interest  many  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  breeding  side  of 
racing.  After  obtaining  degrees  at 
Harvard,  including  that  of  LL.B., 
Mr.  Woodward  joined  the  New 
York  Bar  in  1901,  but  two  years 
later  went  into  banking;  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  that,  in  1910,  he  be¬ 
came  the  President  of  the  Hanover 
Bank  of  New  York,  a  position  he 
held  until  1929.  He  is  now  its  honor¬ 
ary  Chairman.  About  36  years  ago 
Mr.  Woodward  became  the  owner 
of  the  historic  Belair  Estate,  in 
Maryland,  with  which  are  associated 
the  names  of  several  worthies  who 
were  among  the  early  importers  of 
British  thoroughbreds,  including 
Governor  Samuel  Ogle.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  began  breeding  bloodstock  at 
Belair  in  1906.  In  recent  years  his 


(By  A.  Knight,  “Musket”) 

mares  have  been  located  at  Mr.  A. 
B.  Hancocks  stud,  in  Kentucky,  but 
when  weaned  the  foals  go  back  to 
Belair.  His  best  winners  have  been 
Gallant  Fox  and  that  horse’s  son, 
Omaha,  both  of  whom  won  the 
Kentucky  Derby,  Preakness  Stakes, 
and  Belmont  Stakes,  three  of  Ame¬ 
rica’s  principal  races  for  three-year- 


Two  of  America's  Leading  Sportsmen — 
Mr.  J.  E,  Widener  (left)  and  Mr.  William 
Woodward,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
Jockey  Club. 

olds;  while  Omaha  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  last  year  to  throw  down  the 
gage  of  battle  to  the  best  stayers 
in  that  country,  and  was  beaten  the 
shortest  of  half-heads  by  Quashed 
in  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup,  2\  miles, 
the  most  important  weight-for-age 
race  in  the  English  calendar. 

Other  big  winners  from  Mr. 
Woodward’s  stud  have  been  Fair- 
eno,  Gaffsman,  Aga  Khan,  Pea¬ 
nuts,  Petee-Wrack,  Sir  Andrew,  The 
Scout,  and  Black  Devil.  Products 
of  the  Belair  Stud  have  won  over 
£500,000  since  1918.  So  that  Mr. 
Woodward  could  speak  with  some 
authority  as  a  breeder. 

Mr.  Woodward’ s  Speech. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
Mr.  Woodward  proceeded: — 

"The  first  thing  I  touch  upon  is 
a  matter  that  is  v^ry  near  to  my 
heart.  As  you  know,  the  Jockey 
Club  has  a  very  pleasant  and  satis¬ 
factory  relationship  with  Messrs. 
Weatherby  and  Sons,  of  London, 
owners  and  publishers  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Stud  Book  of  Great  Britain. 


Our  friendship  and  relationship  in 
the  interchange  of  information  or 
whatever  else  may  come  up,  is  a 
very  courteous  and  agreeable  one, 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  continue 
as  long  as  time  lasts.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  the  day,  before  I 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,  when 
those  gentlemen  will  recognise  our 
American  Stud  Book  in  its  entirety. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  up  the 
matter  informally  with  them,  but 
have  received  very  small  encourage¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  want  any  one  line 
of  horses  recognised;  I  want  the 
recognition  of  our  book  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  I  have  never  said  this  pub¬ 
licly  before,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  very  appropriate  time  to 
say  it:  First,  because  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  gathering:  secondly,  and 
perhaps  far  more  important,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  signal  victories  of  ani¬ 
mals  carrying  American  strains  in 
England  in  the  last  few  years;  and, 
thirdly,  because  of  the  ominous  re¬ 
sults  for  the  thoroughbreds  of  the 
world  if  the  English  Stud  Book  and 
the  American  Stud  Book  do  not 
come  together. 

"The  first  edition  of  the  English 
Stud  Book,  Volume  1,  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  1793,  and  covered  a  period 
of  about  90  years.  The  mares  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  Arab, 
Barb,  and  Turkish  blood,  plus  the 
Royal  mares,  all  of  which  were,  so 
to  speak,  of  cold  blood  prior  to  that 
time,  that  was,  say,  200  years  ago. 
Since  then,  of  course,  they  have 
safeguarded  and  cherished  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  thoroughbred, 
and  justly  so.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  world  to  whom  I  would  bow 
in  safeguarding  the  merit  and  pur¬ 
ity  of  the  Stud  Book,  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  its  purity  must  be  adhered 
to. 

"Now,  what  of  our  book?  The 
first  volume  was  published  in  1868, 
and  covered  a  period  of  66  years, 
back  to  1802.  But  we  did  not  start 
from  Barbs  and  Royal  mares ;  we 
started  almost  wholly  from  English 
registered  stallions,  and  mares,  in 
so  far  as  Colonel  Bruce  could  as- 
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certain  from  the  prominent  horse- 
lovers  of  the  North  and  South  who 
were  greatly  interested  in  the  accur¬ 
acy  and  publication  of  the  first  Stud 
Book.  About  14  Epsom  Derby  win¬ 
ners  amongst  many,  many  other 
thoroughbreds,  have  been  imported 
to  this  country.  Our  book  started 
as  a  thoroughbred  book.  The  claim 
is  made  that  some  pedigrees  were 
lost  in  the  old  days,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  that  was  long, 
long  ago;  and  since  that  time  our 
book  has  been  maintained  through 
many  generations,  and  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  future,  with  the  strict¬ 
est  and  most  careful  surveillance. 

"Looking  backward,  and  if  one 
has  the  vision  to  do  so  from  a  per¬ 
iod  of  200  years  hence,  the  two 
books  will  be  almost  of  the  same 
period.  I  am  thinking  not  in  terms 
of  years,  but  in  terms  of  the  thor¬ 
oughbred  race  of  horses  of  the 
world  in  the  future;  and  if  we  do 
not  get  together  we  will  grow 
apart.  I  want  one  great  breed  of 
thoroughbreds  the  world  over,  mu¬ 
tually  recognised.  If  this  does  not 
result,  we  will  have  two  breeds,  and 
they  will  gradually  be  as  far  apart 
as  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  unfortunate,  not  for 
you  and  me,  but  for  the  great  race 
of  the  thoroughbred  horse. 

"I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
the  English  blood  was  pre-eminent 
in  the  preservation  of  certain  endur¬ 
ing  and  fundamental  attributes  (we 
constantly  need  new  importations), 
and  I  believe  that  the  climate  and 
conditions  of  the  British  Isles  have 
.an  inherent  ability  to  maintain  these 
attributes;  but  I  also  believe  that 
the  sunlight  and  electric  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  America  produces  a  com 
dition  that  gives  the  sparkle  to  the 
diamond  of  thoroughbred  blood. 

"I  do  not  want  to  offend  my  Eng¬ 
lish  friends,  of  whom  I  have  many. 
I  enjoy  racing  in  their  country  en¬ 
ormously;  but  as  a  sane  proposition, 
I  hope  they  can  seriously  consider 
the  recognition  of  our  Stud  Book 
in  its  entirety — not  for  any  selfish 
reason  of  our  own,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  thoroughbred.  Our  records 
are  open  to  them;  we  would  wel¬ 
come  a  full  investigation. 

"It  is  rather  amusing  to  consider 
the  best  two-year-olds  in  England 
of  1935.  A  fair  statement  of  the 
best  includes  Abjer,  Bala  Hissar, 
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Mahmoud,  Bossover  Colt,  Sanson- 
net,  and  Paul  Beg.  Four  of  these 
six  carry  American  blood.  The  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1934  Doncaster  Cup,  2  } 
miles,  carries  American  blood.  These 
high-class  horses  will  breed  on, 
and  what  will  be  the  result?  I 
leave  the  result  to  the  future,  but 
when  1  say  that  they  may  be  as  far 
apart  as  the  sun  and  the  moon,  it 
reminds  me  of  a  negro  story.  A 
darkey,  asked  which  was  the  more 
important,  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
immediately  answered,  'The  moon, 
because  it  shines  when  we  need  the 


The  mighty  Alan  o’  War,  who  won  20 
races  in  21  starts,  breaking  five  records 
in  doing  so,  and  subsequently  became 
famous  as  a  stallion. 

light.’  And  it  may  be  that  our 
horses  would  be  the  moon." 

Thankerton9 s  Standing  in  America. 

The  rule  which  prevents  certain 
American  thoroughbreds  from  en¬ 
try  into  the  General  Stud  Book  was 
adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Jersey,  who  proposed  to 
have  excluded  from  the  volume, 
mares  which  do  not  trace  in  every 
line  to  the  pedigrees  of  mares  in 
the  earlier  volumes.  This  rule  is 
known  in  America  as  the  "Jersey 
Act,"  because  of  the  name  of  its 
proposer.  But  Americans  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  same  rule  pre¬ 
cludes  many  English,  Irish,  and 
Australian  horses  from  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  pages  of  the  General 
Stud  Book;  but,  judging  by  the  bit¬ 
ter  manner  in  which  the  "Jersey 
Act"  is  attacked  by  American  writ¬ 
ers,  one  would  think  that  it  was 
only  American  horses  which  were 
affected  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey’s  rule. 

Take  the  case  of  the  English  colt 
Thankerton,  who  ran  third  to 
Mahmoud,  and  Taj  Akbar  in  the 
last  English  Derby.  At  the  end 
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of  last  year  it  was  announced  that 
Mrs.  Shand,  together  with  her  colt 
Thankerton,  had  left  England  for 
San  Francisco,  with  the  idea  of 
making  an  endeavour  to  win  the 
rich  Santa  Anita  Handicap,  which 
is  to  take  place  on  the  27th  of  this 
month  (February).  The  jockey, 
M.  Beary,  who  was  to  ride  the  colt, 
was  also  one  of  the  party. 

Americans,  however,  have  a  rac¬ 
ing  law  which  is  even  more  drastic 
than  the  "Jersey  Act,"  which  reads; 
"No  horse  may  start  in  any  race 
on  the  flat  unless  duly  registered  and 
named.  Only  those  horses  are  elig¬ 
ible  for  registry  which  authentically 
trace,  in  all  their  lines,  to  animals  re¬ 
corded  in  the  American  Stud  Book, 
or  in  a  recognised  stud  book  of  an¬ 
other  country.  No  horse  foaled 
outside  the  United  States  or  Canada 
shall  be  registered  until  the  owner 
has  filed  in  the  Registry  Office  a 
certificate  stating  age,  colour,  sex, 
distinguishing  marks,  if  any,  and 
pedigree,  as  recorded  in  the  recog¬ 
nised  Stud  Book  of  its  native  coun¬ 
try,  or  that  country  from  which  it 
is  exported." 

This  racing  law  was  referred  to 
by  "Roamer,"  a  contributor  to  the 
"Thoroughbred  Record,"  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  thorough¬ 
bred,  and  published  in  Lexington, 
U.S.A.,  who  stated:  "Whether  the 
officials  of  the  Santa  Anita  course 
will  be  governed  by  the  rule  of  the 
Jockey  Club  in  the  case  of  Than¬ 
kerton  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
This  much  is  certain:  Registrar  Fred 
Klees,  on  being  appealed  to,  stated, 
when  the  facts  of  the  case  were  out¬ 
lined  to  him,  that  he  was  powerless 
to  grant  Thankerton  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  a  registered 
thoroughbred." 

"Roamer’s"  remarks  appeared  in 
the  "Record"  on  November  24,  and 
in  the  December  19  issue  of  that 
paper  the  weights  for  the  Santa 
Anita  Handicap  appear,  but  Than- 
kerton’s  name  is  missing  from  the 
list.  And  this  means  that  a  colt 
eligible  to  run  in  the  English  Der¬ 
by  is  debarred  from  starting  in  any 
flat  race  in  America !  From  now 
on  we  should  hear  less  of  the  ini¬ 
quities  of  the  "Jersey  Act,"  which 
provides  so  many  American  jour¬ 
nalists  with  abundance  of  "copy" 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  write 
about. 

(Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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WE  HAVE  the  name  of 
being  one  of  the  most 
reliable  printers  in  Sydney— 
reliable  because  the  work  we 
undertake  is  invariably  well 
done,  and  finished  on  time. 
Old  clients  know  this ,  and 
seldom  go  elsewhere . 

Why  not  entrust  us  with 
your  next  printing  order  ? 
Good  printing,  ready  when 
you  want  it,  surely  means 
much  to  you. 

Websdale,  Shoosmith  Ltd ♦ 

Colour,  Half-tone  &.  General 
Commercial  Printers 

117  Clarence  Street,  Sydney 

Phones  —  BW 1588  -  BW 1589 


How  Much  Time 

can  you  give  to  your  friend’s  affairs?  He 
can  probably  only  give  as  much  to  yours. 
Perpetual  Trustee  Company  (Limited), 
if  appointed  as  your  Executor,  Trustee 
or  Agent,  will  attend  to  the  affairs  of  your 
Estate  all  the  time — your  friend  can 
probably  only  attend  to  part  of  them  for 
part  of  the  time. 


DIRECTORS: 

T.  H.  Kelly  (Chairman). 

Walter  T.  Brunton,  Herbert  R.  Lysaght,  O.B.E., 
Lieut. -Col.  the  Hon.  T.  A.  J.  Playfair,  M.L.C.,  E.  R.  Knox, 
K.  de  L.  Cudmore,  H.  V.  Douglass  (Managing  Director). 


Perpetual  Trustee 

Company  (Limited) 

33-39  HUNTER  ST.,  SYDNEY. 

P.  Cureton  (Manager). 


Call  or  write  for  Explanatory  Booklet. 


Take  a  jar  home  with  you 
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American  Bloodstock  and  the 
General  Stud  Book 

(Continued  fro?n  Page  11.) 

"Salvator,”  another  contributor  to 
the  "Thoroughbred  Record” — and 
a  very  fair  and  knowledgeable 
writer  on  all  that  pertains  to  the 
thoroughbred —  regards  the  "Jer¬ 
sey  Act”  with  contempt.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  that  paper  he  said : 
"We  Americans  don't  like  to  be 
insulted  and  have  our  faces 
slapped.”  It  will  be  interesting  to 
read  his  remarks  on  the  American 
law  which  debars  a  colt  eligible 
for  the  English  Derby  to  race  in 
any  event  on  the  flat  in  America. 
That  rule  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  the  most  ridiculous  ever 
passed,  but  it  is  not  suggested  that 
it  was  passed  for  the  purpose  which 
the  Americans  claim  that  the  "Jer¬ 
sey  Act”  was  for — preventing  in  the 
bloodstock  market  competition 
against  English  breeders. 


MAGIC  CARPETS 

( Continued  from  Page  9.) 
mance  into  the  smallest  flower  in 
that  Persian  garden.  They  are  fas¬ 
cinatingly  interesting  without  being 
obstrusive — a  claim  one  cannot 
make  ior  the  majority  of  modern 
rugs:  alas,  the  general  effect  there 
being  so  often  to  startle. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  good  enough 
just  to  say:  "I  must  have  an  Orien¬ 
tal  rug,”  there  are  pitfalls  here  as 
elsewhere.  The  rug  must  be  cho¬ 
sen  with  much  care,  and — lacking 
first-hand  knowledge  —  guidance. 
Also,  one  must  not  lose  sight  of 
che  fact  that — as  in  every  commo¬ 
dity — there  has  been  a  very  great 
deal  of  dumping  of  coarse  hand¬ 
made  rugs  of  very  inferior  dyed 
wool  which  are  sold  upon  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  old  ones. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  more  ma¬ 
terial  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
more  economical  floor  covering  than 
the  Oriental  rug  and  carpet. 

The  initial  outlay  is  undoubtedly 
more,  but  consider  length  of  wear, 
and  the  fact  that  with  the  mellow¬ 
ing  of  years  the  value  increases. 
The  moral  thus  appears  to  be  that 
old  seasoned  Oriental  rugs,  which 
have  proved  their  worth,  are  the 
most  pleasing  possession  and  the 
safest  investment  in  these  critical 
days  of  fluctuating  monetary  stan¬ 
dards. 


The  Mother  State 


A  Chateau  Tanunda  Historical  Feature. 
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The  monument  on  Mount  York  marking  the  spot 
from  which  the  Western  Plains  were  first  observed. 


THE  PASSING 
OF  THE  BARRIER 


GOVERNOR  Macquarie  had 
not  long  been  in  control  of 
the  colony  before  he  made  it 
known  that  he  was  anxious  to 
discover  a  passage  across  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  that  any 
expeditions  making  attempts  to 
discover  this  would  meet  with 
his  wholehearted  approval  and 
that  the  Government  would 
liberally  support  any  such 
undertakings.  In  fact,  so  earn¬ 
est  was  Macquarie  to  see  the 
mountains  crossed  that  he 
joined  Blaxland  in  one  attempt 
that  met  with  the  customary 
failure.  Blaxland,  however,  was 
not  daunted  by  this  one  failure 
and  with  Macquarie’s  support 
and  encouragement  was  anxious 
to  try  again. 


IN  1813  Blaxland  succeeded  in 
*  enlisting  the  services  of  two 
friends,  Lieutenant  William 
Lawson  and  William  Charles 
Wentworth  (then  only  a  boy  of 
nineteen),  in  the  planning  of 
m  expedition  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  force  a  passage 
across  the  mountains.  On  May 
II,  1813,  the  party,  well 
equipped  for  the  task  in  view, 
left  Blaxland’s  farm  at  South 
Creek  and  began  the  journey 
vestward.  They  camped  during 
the  first  night  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  early  the 
next  morning  began  the  first 
ascent  It  proved  difficult  work, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  day  they  only 
succeeded  in  penetrating  3£ 
miles  through  the  dense  scrub 
and  over  the  broken,  rocky 
ground.  So  it  went  on 
for  day  after  day,  the 
scrub  in  parts  being  so 
dense  that  it  had  to  be 
cleared  to  allow  the  horses  to 
pass  through.  To  their  difficul¬ 
ties  were  added  shortage  of 
water  and  scarcity  of  food  for 
the  horses.  Whenever  a  patch 
of  grass  was  found  a  quantity 
had  to  be  carried  on  for  future 
use.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  horses  gradually  weakened, 
considerably  adding  to  the 
already  numerous  difficulties. 
While  in  front  of  them,  as 
though  to  emphasise  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  their  task,  stretched 
the  great  mountain  range, 
harsh  and  rugged  close  at  hand, 
but  blue  and  softened  in  the 
distance. 


QN  May  23  they  forced  their  way  by  where  Katcomba  stands  to-day,  and  five  days 
later  they  reached  Mount  York  and  saw  gently  undulating  country  below.  It  was 
the  first  view  of  the  west,  but  in  his  journal  Blaxland  shows  little  excitement  at  the 
wonder  of  what  lay  before  them — “On  the  28th, ’’  he  wrote,  “they  proceeded  about  five 
miles  and  three-quarters.  Not  being  able  to  find  water,  they  did  not  halt  till  five 
o’clock,  when  they  took  up  their  situation  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  To  their  great 
satisfaction,  they  discovered  that  what  they  had  supposed  to  be  sandy,  barren  land 
below  the  mountain  was  forest  land,  covered  with  good  grass  and  with  timber  of 
an  inferior  quality.  In  the  evening  they  contrived  to  get  their  horses  down  the 
mountain  .  .  .  and  here  they  tasted  fresh  grass  for  the  first  time  since  they  left 
the  forest  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.” 


'pHE  next  three  days  were  spent  in  travelling  across  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains,  after  which  a  shortage  of  provisions  and  the  easy  knowledge  that  they 
had  accomplished  that  which  had  defied  every  effort  for  almost  twenty-five  years 
caused  them  to  turn  back.  The  return  journey  across  the  mountains  occupied  less 
than  a  week. 


A  GRATEFUL  Governor  rewarded  each  of  the  trio  with  a  grant  of  a  thousand  acres 
of  the  best  of  the  land  they  had  discovered,  but  no  reward  could  have  been 
conceived  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  discovery,  the  true  worth  of  which  was 
only  to  be  realised  as  settlement  spread  further  into  the  great  west. 
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Tlie  Romance  of  the  Toheroa 

(By  Edward  Samuel.)  In  "W alkabout”  Magazine  of  January,  1937 . 


Some  years  ago,  when  the  cross¬ 
word  craze  was  at  its  zenith,  on  one 
occasion  the  request  for  a  word 
of  seven  letters  describing  "a  unique 
and  appetising  shell-fish  found  in 
New  Zealand’  was  a  stumbling- 
block  for  most  of  the  competitors, 
very  few  of  whom  wrote  the  word 
"Toheroa”  in  the  allotted  space.  In 
those  days,  the  toheroa,  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy,  had  not  come  into  favour.  To¬ 
day  it  finds  a  place  on  the  menus 
of  most  hotels  and  restaurants  in 
the  world. 

The  story  of  how  this  clam  sprang 
into  fame  is  rather  interesting,  and 
justifies  the  claim  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  our  ex-King  that,  dur¬ 
ing  his  regime  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  was  an  ambassador  for  British 
trade  interests. 

In  1920,  ex-King  Edward,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  toured  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  an  excellent  chef  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  royal  train.  He  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  soup  for  the  Prince 
— it  was  a  soup  made  from  the  to¬ 
heroa,  a  bivalve  product  of  the 
North  Island.  The  Prince  appar¬ 
ently  liked  the  new  soup,  for  he 
signed  a  menu  for  the  chef,  mak¬ 
ing  his  approbation  by  underlying 
"Toheroa  Soup”  and  writing  "Very 
good”  in  the  margin.  From  that 
day,  toheroa  soup  has  taken  its  place 
as  one  of  the  world’s  choicest  food 
delicacies. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word  the 
toheroa  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
Scattered  beds  of  the  shell-fish  are 
found  in  quite  a  number  of  locali¬ 
ties  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North 
Island  of  the  Dominion,  but  only 
in  commercial  quantities  north  of 
the  Kaipara  Harbour.  The  two 
northern  beaches,  the  Kaipara  and 
the  so-called  "Ninety-mile  Beach” 
in  the  Far  North  (actually  only 
sixty  miles  in  length),  have  been 
leased  by  the  New  Zealand  Marine 
Department,  with  canning  rights, 
and  well-equipped  factories  are  op¬ 
erated  on  both  beaches. 

The  majestic  Ninety-mile  Beach, 
an  inhospitable  shore,  is  a  wide, 
hard  beach,  at  low  water  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  that  stretches 
with  but  one  break  of  rocks  from 
Scott’s  Point,  a  little  south  of  Cape 
Maria  van  Diemen,  to  the  little  set¬ 


tlement  of  Ahipara.  This  beach  is 
the  main  thoroughfare  to  the  Far 
North,  and  along  the  whole  stretch 
are  countless  beds  of  toheroa. 

The  name  "toheroa,”  which  is  the 
Maori  for  ''long  tongue,”  very  apt¬ 
ly  describes  the  subject  of  my  ar¬ 
ticle.  When  mature,  the  toheroa  is 
about  six  inches  long  and  four 
inches  across,  having  flat,  smooth 
white  shells,  slightly  curved  at  the 
hinge  end;  the  contents  comprise  a 


large,  pouch-like  fish,  with  a  large 
long,  and  very  tough  tongue. 

The  contents  of  the  pouch  have 
a  greenish  colour,  which  is  quite 
distinctive,  and  the  long  tongue  has 
endowed  this  clam  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  of  burrowing  with 
surprising  rapidity — it  can  actually 
propel  itself  at  some  speed.  In 
fact,  when  dug,  toheroas  must  be 
at  once  placed  in  tins  or  on  sacks, 
or  they  will  disappear  like  magic 
into  the  sand  again. 

On  the  two  beaches  mentioned, 
there  are  huge  beds  of  these  shell¬ 
fish,  packed  closely  together.  The 
mature  fish  are  found  at  about  half¬ 
tide  mark,  so  crowded  together  that 
they  form  almost  a  solid  mass.  The 
beds  are  easily  located  by  the  large 
number  of  small  indentations  in  the 
sand,  somewhat  similar  to  holes 
that  would  be  left  after  prodding 


the  beach  with  the  end  of  an  um¬ 
brella.  These  holes  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  fish  in  shooting  two 
long  suckers  up  through  the  sand 
at  feeding-time;  that  is,  when  the 
water  is  covering  the  beds. 

The  toheroa  is  somewhat  migra¬ 
tory  in  its  habits,  large  beds  often 
shifting  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  beach.  The  toheroa  has 
always  been  a  staple  food  of  the 
Maori  race.  Huge  beds  of  time¬ 


worn  bleached  shells  often  found 
far  inland  throughout  the  North 
Island  are  ample  evidence  of  their 
popularity  from  the  earliest  days  of 
settlement.  These  relics  of  bygone 
feasts  often  mark  the  spot  where 
there  were  ancient  battlefields  or 
great  gatherings. 

When  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  decided  to  commercialise 
the  toheroa  by  leasing  the  canning 
rights  of  the  two  main  beaches,  the 
native  race,  and  also  the  white  set¬ 
tlers,  were  protected  by  a  proviso 
in  the  contracts  that  allowed  them 
full  rights  to  continue  taking  the 
fish  for  their  own  use  in  reasonable 
quantities.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Maori  for  some  time  re¬ 
garded  the  operations  with  consid- 
able  distaste  and  suspicion. 

By  chance,  soon  after  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  signed,  the  toheroa 
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clans  were  seized  by  the  wander¬ 
lust  and  migrated  en  masse,  not  ap¬ 
parently  along  the  beach  but  into 
deep  water,  as  they  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely  for  some  months.  The  sup¬ 
erstitious  Maoris  attributed  their 
disappearance  to  a  direct  act  of  pro¬ 
test  registered  by  some  unseen 
power.  However,  the  toheroa 
tribes  returned,  and  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  migrations  have  taken  place  on 
several  occasions  since. 

Zoologists  have  made  careful  in¬ 
vestigations  and  have  discovered 
that  such  excursions  synchronize 
with  long  spells  of  easterly  weather, 
which  result  in  very  calm  seas  on 
this  coast  for  many  weeks.  During 
these  calm  periods,  the  long  rollers 
subside  into  a  mere  ripple,  and 
countless  hordes  of  schnapper  have 
been  observed — and  this  is  no  fish 
yarn — standing  on  their  heads  with 
their  tails  out  of  water,  burrowing 
after  and  attacking  the  toheroa,  and 
finally  devouring  it  by  first  biting 
off  the  long  suckers  and  then  crack¬ 
ing  the  shells  with  their  powerful 
jaws.  Evidently  the  migration  is 
undertaken  to  escape  the  attack  of 
the  enemy. 

To-day  the  Maori  is  quite  resign¬ 
ed  to  the  canning  operations,  and 
much  of  the  work  at  the  factories 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  native  race. 
Canning  is  carried  on  solely  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  as 
it  is  at  this  period  that  the  toheroa 
are  in  their  best  condition. 

Spawning  takes  place  early  in  De¬ 
cember,  when  they  get  very  thin 
and  tough  and  are  quite  unsuitable 
for  canning  purposes.  The  spawn 
is  washed  up  to  high-water  mark, 
whence,  as  the  creature  hatches  and 
begins  to  assume  definite  shape,  it 
gradually  works  its  way  down  the 
beach,  until,  on  reaching  maturity, 
it  finally  settles,  as  previously  stated 
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in  the  sand  at  about  half-tide  mark, 
the  largest  fish  always  being  found 
at  this  point. 

The  flocks  of  sea-gulls  on  the 
beaches  are  also  natural  enemies  of 
the  toheroa,  and  it  is  quite  a  re¬ 
markable  sight  to  see  these  birds, 
which  are  particularly  active  dur¬ 
ing  migratory  periods,  pounce  down 
on  a  large  toheroa  awash  in  the 
sea,  carry  it  to  a  great  height,  and 
then  drop  it  on  the  hard  sand  to 
break  the  shell,  at  the  same  time 
swooping  beachwards  in  order  to 
retain  possession.  Frequently  there 
is  keen  competition,  and  birds  will 
cut  in  and  intercept  the  quickly- 
dropping  shell  in  mid-air,  effecting 
a  catch  that  would  out-rival  one  of 
Bradman’s  at  his  best. 

The  operations  at  the  factory  at 
Tikinui,  on  the  Kaipara  Beach, 
about  17  miles  south  of  Dargaville, 
and  on  the  Ninety-mile  Beach, 
whence  go  forth  the  cases  of  canned 
toheroa,  are  quite  interesting.  As 
a  rule,  a  beach  gang  of  six  men  is 
employed,  on  contract,  to  supply  the 
raw  article  to  the  factory.  These 
men  commence  digging  operations 
at  about  half-tide,  on  the  ebb,  and 
continue  until  the  incoming  tide 
drives  them  off  the  beds. 

The  toheroas  are  always  dug  with 
fairly  wide-pronged  forks;  this  en¬ 
sures  the  minimum  of  damage  as 
compared  with  digging  with  spades. 
From  the  beach  they  are  carted  to 
the  diggers’  camps  and  are  there 
hand-opened,  the  method  used  be¬ 
ing  to  insert  a  thin-bladed  knife 
between  the  two  shells  in  order  to 
sever  a  very  strong  muscle  that 
holds  them  together.  This  muscle 
is  so  strong  that,  should  one  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  finger 
caught  between  the  shells,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  pull  the  to¬ 
heroa  off  without  breaking  the  shell 
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and  before  a  very  painful  injury 
had  been  inflicted. 

Openers,  however,  become  very 
adept,  and  the  speed  at  which  they 
go  through  the  result  of  a  tide’s 
digging  would  astound  the  ordi¬ 
nary  individual. 

The  shell  fish  is  then  carted  in 
tins  to  the  factory,  thoroughly  wash¬ 
ed  to  remove  all  sand,  placed  raw 
in  tins,  and  finally  processed,  stack¬ 
ed  for  a  period  to  watch  for 
"blown”  tins,  labelled,  lacquered, 
cased,  carted  to  the  port,  and 
shipped. 

Wherever  the  toheroa  product 
is  introduced,  it  is  appreciated  and 
finds  a  ready  market,  as  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  this  shell-fish  is  ex¬ 
tremely  high,  and  the  product  can 
be  prepared  in  many  ways  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  making  of  well-known 
soup.  - 

GOLF  NOTES 

The  January  Outing  of  the  Golf 
Club  took  the  form  of  a  Four  Ball 
Best  Ball  Competition  at  New  South 
Wales,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for 
S.  E.  Chatterton  and  W.  A.  Boyd, 
with  a  Score  of  5  up.  The  Run¬ 
ners-Up  were:  I.  Stanford,  and  S. 

A.  Brown,  with  2  up. 

Sweep  Winners. 

F.  Gawler  and  W.  Ditfort  drew 
the  Winners. 

S.  E.  Chatterton  and  W.  A.  Boyd 
drew  the  Runners-Up. 

The  last  event  of  the  final  Henry 
E.  Coleman  Bowl  Competition  will 
be  held  at  The  Lakes,  on  the  18th 
February,  1937.  The  following  are 
the  leading  players  in  the  Com¬ 
petition  : 

W.  A.  Boyd,  72;  R.  C.  Cathels, 
72;  S.  Baker,  70;  R.  B.  Barmby,  70; 
I.  Standford,  68;  H.  Boydle,  67;  J. 

B.  Ferrier,  67;  J.  Normoyle,  66;  F. 
Paul,  65. 


Why  Go  Elsewhere? 

NU-MESTIC  LAUNDRIES 

YOU  can  purchase  a  USED  CAR  with  confidence, 
dispose  of  your  used  car  at  the  highest  cash  price, 

LIMITED 

or  trade  in  on  any  make  of  NEW  CAR  at  the  most 
liberal  allowance,  by  interviewing 

SYDNEY’S  EXCLUSIVE 
LAUNDRY. 

HUNTER  &  PHILLIPS 

FL2666 

MOTOR  TRADERS 

IMMEDIATE  SERVICE. 

Tattersall’s  Club  Building 

BAYSWATER  ROAD,  RUSHCUTTER’S  BAY. 

136  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney. 

(Opp.  Tram  Depot.) 
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Billiards  and  Snooker 

Is  It  Wise  to  Strike  With  Power  ?  — 
Drastic  Alterations  to  Rules  Suggested 


Walking  into  the  billiard  room 
during  the  past  week,  the  writer  was 
asked  a  simple  question,  but  one 
which  is  not  easy  to  answer.  In 
brief  it  was  "does  it  pay  to  hit 
the  balls  hard  in  snooker?"  That 
was  all,  and  apparently  the  reply  is 
simple.  Study  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  and  you  will  probably  end  up 
with  a  headache. 

There  are  times,  in  both  billiards 
and  snooker  when  the  man  behind 
the  cue  must  use  all  the  power  at 
his  command. 


so  far  away  from  home.  Those 
who  watched  Frank  Smith  when  in 
his  prime,  well  remember  how 
reds  and  colours  simply  flew  into 
the  holes,  and  the  method,  no  doubt, 
adds  colour  to  the  idea  that  the 
faster  the  better. 

Letters  received  from  England 
dealing  with  this  question  are  to 
the  effect  that  Joe  Davis,  the  undis¬ 
puted  champion,  and  Horace  Lind- 
rum  even  strike  harder,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  than  the  Canadian  duo. 

If  you  hit  a  ball  very  hard  you 


There  is  enough  in  this  to  mat¬ 
ter  when  playing  conditions  are  cer¬ 
tified  as  of  championship  class. 
There  is  vastly  more  in  it  when  the 
conditions  are  not  so  ideal. 

Then,  within  reason,  the  sharper 
the  shot  the  better  so  far  as  sheer 
potting  goes.  There  are  limits,  of 
course.  No  one  can  expect  to  clout 
a  ball  into  a  middle  pocket  at  an 
awkward  oblique  angle,  but  if  the 
pocket  is  "open"  and  the  ball  has 
any  sort  of  a  distance  to  go  to  reach 
it,  the  free  shot  pays  every  time. 


Walter  Lindrum  demonstrates  here  how  to  play  a  run-through  into  a  ball  which  is  close  to  the  pocket.  Played  with  right-hand 
side  (the  obvious),  the  shot  is  not  on  except  through  some  lucky  chance.  Played  with  left-hand  side ,  it  becomes  almost  a 

certainty. 


The  happy-go-lucky  snooker  play¬ 
er  who  bangs  a  ball  into  a  pocket 
at  fifty  miles  per  hour,  more  or  less, 
is  usually  told  he  is  not  playing  the 
right  game,  that  he  ought  to  tap 
them  in  without  exceeding  the  speed 
limit. 

As  against  that,  we  have  see*n 
champions  going  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs,  and  every  ball  potted  seemed 
to  positively  crash  its  way  off  the 
table.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
two  Canadian  champions,  Con  Stan- 
bury  and  Clare  O’Donnell,  have 
been  known  to  make  the  pocket 
plates  rattle.  But  no  need  to  go 


cancel  out  every  possible  fault  in 
playing  conditions.  Should  the  ball 
be  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  the 
cloth  pitted  or  not  so  true  as  in  its 
younger  days,  it  is  wonderful  how 
a  slow  ball  will  "turn"  if  it  has  any 
distance  to  travel. 

Sometimes,  if  your  luck  is  work¬ 
ing  a  spot  of  overtime,  the  "turn" 
will  drift  your  ball  into  a  pocket. 
The  snag  is  when  a  perfectly  good 
and  true  shot  "turns  away"  and 
leaves  a  ball  a  "sitter"  for  your  op¬ 
ponent  instead  of  being  in  the  poc¬ 
ket,  where  ;t  would  have  been  had 
it  kept  on  -  \ 


All  that  has  been  written  above 
refers  to  potting  pure  and  simple. 
When  position  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  as  it  must  be  by  every  playet 
worth  his  salt,  strength  of  cue  work 
is  always  subordinate  to  positional 
requirements. 

Another  matter  which  is  engag¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  green  cloth 
habitues,  is  the  continuity  of  sug 
gestions  regarding  a  change  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  play. 

Walter  Lindrum  has  suggested  a 
fourth  ball  for  a  new  style  of  bil¬ 
liards  game,  while  Joe  Davis  and 
others  in  England  are  trying  to  de¬ 
vise  some  new  ideas  for  snooker. 
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“NERVE” 

By  W.  Scarth  Dixon  in  “The  Sport  of  Kings" 


Nerve  has  been  defined  by  the 
lexicographers  as  "steadiness  and 
firmness  of  mind;  self-command  in 
personal  danger  or  under  suffering; 
unshaken  courage  and  endurance, 
coolness,  pluck,  resolution."  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  a  good  one,  covering  most 
of  the  ground.  Yet  have  I  known 
men  who  were  undoubtedly  possess¬ 
ed  of  all  these  qualities  in  a  marked 
degree  who  were  in  no  way  good 
men  to  hounds  in  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  term — who,  in 
other  words,  were  lacking  in  nerve. 
And  some  of  these  were  fine  horse¬ 
men,  too. 

It  is  a  curious  quality  that  of 
nerve.  A  man's  nerve,  by  which  I 
mean  his  riding  nerve,  will  go  from 
him  in  a  day ;  it  will  sometimes, 
but  not  frequently,  come  back  to 
him  as  suddenly  as  it  departed. 

Every  one  who  has  hunted  any 
length  of  time  and  kept  his  eyes 
open  must  be  able  to  call  to  mind 
many  a  man  who  has  commenced 
his  hunting  career  with  apparent  en¬ 
thusiasm,  who  has  gone  like  the 
proverbial  Blazes  for  two  or  three 
seasons,  taking  croppers  as  all  in 
the  days'  work,  and  then  all  at  once 
given  up  hunting  altogether,  because 
his  nerve  has  gone.  He  has,  perhaps, 
tried  to  "go”  for  a  season  endur¬ 
ing  unknown  tortures  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  then  he  has  given  up  al¬ 
together.  He  has  never  joined  the 
skirting  brigade,  not,  perhaps,  as 
some  would  suggest,  because  he  was 
too  proud  to  do  so  after  having 
once  been  a  first-flight  man,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  care  sufficiently 
for  hunting. 

A  curious  instance  of  loss  of  nerve 
occurs  to  my  memory,  and  doubt¬ 
less  some  of  my  readers  may  know 
of  similar  ones.  A  man,  a  very  fine 
horseman,  gave  up  really  riding  to 
hounds  long  before  he  gave  up  rid¬ 
ing  steeplechases.  One  would  nat¬ 
urally  think  that  the  latter  was  the 
more  dangerous  pursuit  of  the  two, 
as  indeed  it  is;  but  the  man  I  have 
in  my  mind’s  eye  rode  well  between 
the  flags  long  after  he  had  deve¬ 
loped  one  of  the  keenest  eyes  for 
a  gap  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 


I  have  spoken  of  those  men  who 
riding  hard  for  a  couple  of  sea¬ 
sons  or  so,  drop  out  of  it  altogether. 
Now  I  come  to  a  man  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp.  He  was  perhaps 
never  what  is  called  a  bruiser,  just 
rode  on  steadily,  always  taking  a 
good  place,  and  always  keeping  it. 
I  knew  a  man  of  this  kind  who  was 
very  difficult  indeed  to  tackle  for 
many  years;  then  he  lost  his  nerve, 
and,  though  he  occasionally  jumped 
a  fence — even  a  big  one — he  never 
"opened  out,”  as  it  were.  But  he 
loved  hunting,  and  he  kept  on.  I 
remember  him  once  saying  that  he 
had  a  very  good  little  mare,  but 
she  was  too  quick  for  him.  I  rode 
that  mare  once  or  twice  and  did 
not  find  her  at  all  bad  to  handle. 
Well,  the  days  of  the  little  mare 
went  by,  she  was  sold  or  something, 
and  some  few  years  afterwards  I 
happened  to  meet  my  friend  in  the 
hunting  field.  Now  the  horse  he 
was  riding  was  a  handful  and  no 
mistake.  I  could  see  that  as  we 
jogged  on,  after  trying  the  first  cov¬ 
ert,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
much  of  my  friend  after  we  "found.” 
The  mare  aforesaid  was  an  angel 
compared  with  the  horse  he  was 
riding.  We  found  at  last,  there 
was  a  scent,  and  I  was  one  of  those 
who  got  a  good  start.  It  was  a 
biggish  country  we  were  crossing, 
gradually  getting  bigger  as  we  went 
on. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  came  a  check,  and  I  was  some¬ 
what  surprised  to  see  my  friend 
amongst  us  as  we  pulled  up.  But 
my  surprise  was  to  be  still  greater; 
hounds  hit  off  the  line,  and  ran 
down  a  long  field,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  a  yawner.  Down  went 
my  friend  at  the  yawner,  wdiich  he 
cleared  in  gallant  style,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  very  few  who  saw  the 
death  of  the  fox,  having  gone  in 
front  the  whole  of  the  way. 

He  has  found  his  nerve  again ! 

I  must  add  that  he  was  always  a 
fine  horseman,  and  that  his  nerve 
has  never  since  failed  him. 

I  once  heard  a  man  chaffed  for 
having  lost  his  nerve— rather  a 
heartless  thing  think,  for 


it  is  none  too  pleasant  to  know 
that  one  has  lost  one’s  nerve,  and  a 
man  always  tries  to  hide  it  from 
himself  as  long  as  he  can.  The 
circumstances  were  as  follows : — 
The  man  in  question  had  had  a 
bad  fall,  but,  keen  as  mustard,  he 
was  out  again  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hounds  were  running,  and  crossed 
a  cramped  but  soft  place,  from 
which  there  was  a  sharp  climb  out. 
It  was  a  place  where  an  impetuous 
horse  might  come  to  grief,  and  if, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  man  in 
question,  a  man  had  not  the  full 
use  of  his  limbs,  he  might  easily 
have  been  seriously  hurt.  So  he 
turned  his  horse  away  from  what 
was  little  better  than  a  gap — in 
other  words,  he  funked  it.  And 
immediately  he  was  chaffed  about 
his  loss  of  nerve  by  two  or  three 
men  who  would  probably  have 
never  got  on  to  a  horse  again  had 
they  had  such  a  fall  as  he  had  had, 
and  who  certainly  would  not  have 
ridden  hunting  so  soon  after  a  bad 
fracture.  Hounds  did  not  run 
long,  and  when  they  had  killed 
their  fox,  they  went  into  a  more 
open  country.  Going  from  one 
covert  to  another,  they  came  across 
a  gate  which  was  bad  to  open,  and 
the  men  who  had  been  so  free  with 
their  chaff  looked  round  for  some 
one  to  open  it  for  them,  for  open¬ 
ing  necessitated  getting  off  into  a 
wet  hole.  "I’ll  manage  the  gate,” 
said  the  man  whom  they  had  chaff¬ 
ed,  and,  riding  up  to  it  at  a  trot, 
he  jumped  it  in  his  stride.  And 
then  he  pulled  up  and  "let  them 
have  it”  concerning  their  bad  man¬ 
ners  of  the  morning.  His  nerve, 
it  will  be  observed,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  face  the  cramped  place 
in  his  then  condition,  but  it  enabled 
him  to  ride  over  a  gate  in  cold 
blood. 

"Familiarity  breeds  contempt,” 
says  the  old  copybook  motto  and  it  is 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  riding  nerve 
that  a  man  will  go  hard  in  some 
countries,  whilst  in  others  which 
are  very  similar  he,  to  use  a  well- 
known  colloquialism,  "will  not  ride 
a  yard.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  un- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Does  It  Pay? 


Does  it  pay  to  be  a  sportsman? 
The  question  has  been  asked  many 
times  of  recent  years  and,  generally, 
in  the  negative  by  sportsmen  per¬ 
sonally.  However,  in  every  walk  of 
life  we  find  people  dissatisfied  with 
their  lot,  or  perhaps  more  correctly, 
wishing  they  had  been  placed  in 
other  channels  in  earlier  life  when 
their  parents  were  worried  about 
the  question. 

Actually,  one  makes  bold  to  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  in  which 
sphere  one  finds  oneself  provided 
one  can  reach  the  top.  There  is 
always  plenty  of  room  there. 

If  we  analyse  our  professions  it 
will  be  found  that  very  few  offer 
the  same  facilities  for  moneymaking 
as  ability  on  the  field  of  sport.  For 
instance: 

When  the  boxer  Max  Schmelling 
sent  Joe  Louis  on  a  star  gazing  ex¬ 
cursion  per  medium  of  a  punch  into 
the  solar  plexus  or  some  other  por¬ 
tion  of  his  anatomy,  the  pathway 
was  strewn  with  bank  notes  to  the 
value  of  £27,000.  Not  too  bad  for 
a  twelve  round  bout.  £750  per  min¬ 
ute,  or  £12/10-  per  second.  Nearly 
as  much,  a  friend  advises  me,  as 
legal  fees  in  a  small  debts  court ! 
The  "gate”  on  the  occasion  under 
review  ran  into  £75,000  (dollars 
converted  into  English  money). 
Memory  recalls  that  the  Dempsey- 
Carpentier  mill  drew  a  quarter  of  a 
million  "gate”  and  the  boxers  split 
the  bare  £150,000.  Not  too  bad  for 
a  night’s  work.  And,  remember  that 
Tunney  earned  £250,000  for  his  two 
victories  over  Jack  Dempsey.  Many 
of  us  have  to  do  much  more  to  earn 
such  a  competence! 

One  could  go  on  at  great  length 
and  name  vast  sums  the  glove 
brigade  have  collected,  such  as 
Braddock  £30,000,  Kid  Lewis 
£60,000,  etc.,  etc. 

Soccer  football  stars  in  England 
receive  weekly  payments  with  a 
benefit  every  five  years  with  a  fixed 
sum  of  £650.  All  benefits  are  not 
run  on  a  fixed  basis  but  the  "stars” 
see  to  their  part. 

Tennis  champions  are  sent  hither 
and  thither  by  their  respective  as¬ 
sociations  and  a  real  topnotcher  gets 
a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  whole  world 
at  someone  else’s  expense.  Of  course, 


tennis  players  are  mostly  amateur, 
and  do  not  earn  fees.  As  against 
that  they  can  do  quite  a  number 
of  things  which  bring  grist  to  the 
mill  without  affecting  their  status. 
They  can  write  articles,  books,  or 
accept  engagement  with  sporting 
firms,  who  pay  handsomely  for  the 
right  to  use  their  names. 

Cricketers  are  divided  into  two 
sections — amateur  and  professional 
— but  it  is  open  to  question  as  to 
which  contingent  is  better  placed  fin¬ 
ancially.  Members  of  the  Australian 
XI.  receive  £600,  plus  all  expenses 
for  a  tour  de  luxe  of  England,  and, 
in  the  evening  of  their  lives,  can 
look  forward  to  a  benefit  match 
which  will  bring  in  something  ap¬ 
proaching  four  figures.  In  Test 
matches  played  in  Australia  the  fee 
is  £20  per  match,  plus  expenses. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the 
argument  that  a  first-class  cricketer 
finds  little  time  to  do  anything  else 
but  flay  the  bowling  or  be  flayed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  surprise 
if  he  really  wanted  to.  A  case  of 
when  you  are  on  a  good  thing,  stick 
to  it. 

Golfers  are  a  downtrodden  race! 
Gene  Sarazen  stated  that  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  British  Open  Champion¬ 
ship  is  worth  £40,000  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  An  Englishman  cannot 
make  anything  like  that  amount 
because  of  the  lack  of  tre¬ 
mendous  fees  for  radio,  talks, 
etc,  etc.  Taken  by  and  large, 
there  are  several  golfers  who 
make  bigger  money  than  many  a 
business  man  considered  to  be  in  a 
fairly  large  way. 

Amateur  golfers  in  England  and 
overseas  generally  can  earn  much 
more  than  pros  by  way  of  sweep- 
stakes,  and  there  are  several  in¬ 
stances  where  individuals  have 
earned  upwards  of  £7,000  in  one 
year.  They  are  still  amateurs  just 
as  much  as  a  certain  amateur  crick¬ 
eter  who  received  £2,000  for  re¬ 
porting  a  series  of  "test”  matches 

In  the  racing  world,  jockeys  can 
earn  quite  a  sum,  but  as  there  is  no 
desire  to  "wake  up”  that  very  alert 
Government  department  known  as 
the  Taxation  ditto;  it  would  be  well 
to  avoid  quoting  Australian  top- 


liners.  Anyway,  what  does  it  mat¬ 
ter?  In  England,  Gordon  Richards 
pulls  down  at  least  £10,000  a  year, 
and  the  rider  of  the  Derby  winner 
usually  receives  £1,100,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  £7  per  second  while  the  race 
is  in  progress.  No  need  to  dilate  at 
length  on  this  phase. 

Cycling  of  the  pedal  variety  of¬ 
fers  its  rewards,  and  Pete  van  Kem- 
pen,  the  six-day  champion  of  the 
world,  receives  £350  for  one  week’s 
services.  Our  own  Hubert  Opper- 
man  was  once  engaged  in  the  Postal 
Department,  but  found  his  legs  of 
great  value,  with  the  result  that  to¬ 
day  he  has  capitalised  into  a  seat 
on  the  board  of  a  thriving  business 
turning  over  three-quarters  of  a 
million  annually. 

Dazzling  and  bewildering  are  the 
figures  of  money  in  sport.  Almost 
every  game  offers  wealth  to  the  as¬ 
tute  promotor  and  the  star  per¬ 
former.  Yes,  the  big  money  is 
there.  But  besides  the  glamorous 
headlines,  there  are  so  many  down- 
and-outs  in  sport  that  only  genius 
or  outstanding  ability  justifies  the 
playing  fields  as  a  career. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
one  can  say  with  emphasis  that  if 
the  "goods  can  be  produced,”  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  become 
surrounded  by  this  world’s  goods  is 
to  play  up  to  the  public  per  medium 
of  brilliant  performance. 
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•  m  mT  a  At  Last !— Swimming  Youngsters 

i^otes — Who  look  “The  Goods"— Jack 
Medica’s  Tour  Will  Be  Big  Help. 


Successor  to  a  brilliant  list  of 
world  beaters  to  tackle  our  cham¬ 
pions  in  their  home  baths,  Jack  Me- 
dica  is  certainly  the  daddy  of  them 
all,  and  it  hardly  looks  as  if  he 
will  meet  defeat  as  most  of  the 
others  did. 

Great  men  were  Duke  and  Sam 
Kahanamoku,  Ludy  Langer,  Nor¬ 
man  Ross,  Takaishi,  Jean  Taris, 
Arne  Borg  and  Kalili,  all  of  whom 
did  something  to  improve  swim¬ 
ming  in  Australia,  but  everybody 
looks  to  the  Medica  visit  to  spark 
our  lads  up  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  for  never  have  we  had  such 
promising  material  on  which  to 
work. 

Medica  won  the  400  metres  Ol¬ 
ympic  championship  at  Berlin  in 
Olympic  record  time  of  4.44],  but 
he  holds  the  World’s  record  of 
4.40  4/5,  so  we  are  going  to  see 
something  right  out  of  the  box 
when  he  gets  going. 

Australian  figures  stand  to  the 
credit  of  Andrew  Charlton  at 
4.55  2/5,  while  Australia’s  toughest 
opponent  for  Medica,  Noel  Ryan, 
has  put  up  4.56. 

With  Empire  Games  being  held 
in  Sydney  in  1938,  Medica’s  visit 
could  not  have  been  timed  better 
as  an  incentive  for  our  young,  pro¬ 
mising  swimmers. 

During  previous  tours  by  world 
stars,  individuals  have  popped  up 
to  beat  them  occasionally.  Charl¬ 
ton  put  paid  to  the  accounts  of 
Borg,  Takaishi  and  Harris,  Tom¬ 
my  Adrian  defeated  Duke  Kahan¬ 
amoku  at  a  distance  which  was  be¬ 
yond  Duke’s  powers,  and  Frank 
Beaurepaire  beat  most  of  the  men 
he  met  once. 

But  while  we  cannot  hope  for 
victories  over  Medica  even  though 
Ryan  is  swimming  better  than  ever 
in  his  career,  we  can  look  forward 
to  clashes  with  him  producing  great 
tussles. 

For  many  years,  with  the  bright 
exception  of  Charlton,  Australian 
swimmers  have  been  falling  back 
and  back  from  world’s  standards, 
but  the  recent  big  carnivals  show¬ 
ed  up  a  few  youngsters  destined, 
unless  we  badly  miss  our  guess,  to 
bring  Australia’s  name  before  the 
world  again. 


In  Bob  Newbiggen,  of  New¬ 
castle,  there  is  a  junior  who  breaks 
records  every  time  he  starts.  A 
swim  of  62  2/5  secs,  for  110  yards 
would  have  won  any  Australian 
title  up  to  last  year,  when  Bill  Ken¬ 
dall  and  Bill  Fleming  came  on  the 
scene,  yet  this  15  years  old  lad  did 
that  time,  and,  at  that,  was  not 
so  far  ahead  of  Ian  Stewart,  of  Vic¬ 
toria. 

Then  Newbiggen  stopped  the 
clocks  at  2.22  for  220  yards,  just 
about  the  best  evidence  of  his  worth 
as  a  sprinter,  for  history  has  shown 
that  the  sprinter  who  could  not  go 
a  furlong  was  no  world  beater. 
Looking  at  it  in  the  light  that  no 
Australian  had  ever  beaten  2.20  for 
220  yards  up  to  last  season,  and  it 
is  clearly  shown  that  this  latest  find 
is  the  makings  of  a  real  star. 

Robin  Biddulph,  16  years,  swam 
nine  seconds  better  than  Charlton 
did  at  the  same  age  for  440  yards, 
and  don’t  forget  that  Charlton  in 
that  year  thrice  defeated  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Arne  Borg. 

Alan  Fidler,  15  years,  made  a 
grand  showing  over  440  yards,  and 
has  the  stuff  inside  him  of  which 
champions  are  made. 

But  the  best  performance  of  the 
lot  was  by  Westralian,  17  years  old, 
Miss  Dorothy  Green,  who  knocked 
spots  off  the  220  yards  Australian 
record  in  recording  2.32,  less  than 
five  seconds  outside  the  World’s  re¬ 
cord. 

Allowing  for  natural  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  benefits  to  be  deriv¬ 
ed  from  seeing  Jack  Medica  in  ac¬ 
tion,  these  swimmers,  all  youngst¬ 
ers,  should  make  a  brave  showing 
at  next  year’s  Empire  Games,  and, 
who  knows,  they  may  put  Austra¬ 
lia  on  the  world’s  swimming  map 
at  Tokio  in  1940. 

Pool  Splashes . 

There’s  a  reason  for  Alec  Richards’ 
Point  Score  Win. 

There’s  no  need  to  take  a  refer¬ 
endum  in  the  Pool  amongst  the  men 
who  race  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  as  to  which  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  distance. 

Alas,  and  also  alack,  the  boys 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  after 
the  last  80  yards  race  that  they’re 
not  getting  any  younger,  and,  from 


now  on,  they’re  going  to  strike  if 
the  Hon.  Sec.  puts  on  anything 
further  than  60  yards. 

Forty  yards  is  the  race  that  draws 
the  big  fields,  and  we  have  even 
heard  some  barracking  for  one  lap 
dashes.  But  a  little  bird  whispers 
in  our  ear  that  the  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  pampered  that  much. 

With  a  win,  a  tie  for  first,  and 
a  second  in  four  starts,  Alec  Rich¬ 
ards  burst  into  the  limelight  with 
a  vengeance  last  month  to  simply 
canter  home  with  the  Point  Score. 
Actually,  there  is  a  final  to  be 
swum  to  finish  the  series,  but  Alec 
cannot  be  beaten. 

Inquiries  into  the  winner’s  sud¬ 
den  regaining  of  form  do  not  leave 
much  doubt  about  the  reason,  for 
Alec’s  chest  is  very  much  inflated 
these  days  over  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter.  Congrats.,  Alec!  Also,  we 
note  "Grandpa”  F.  V.  Richards 
looking  very  spry  these  days. 

Sid  McCure  looked  in  the  other 
day  with  a  lot  of  his  surplus  weight 
missing,  to  take  a  heat  over  80  yards 
in  48  seconds.  This  was  a  good  ef¬ 
fort  for  the  ex-star  sprinter,  and 
was  only  beaten  on  the  day  by  Vic. 
Richards,  who  put  up  45  ]  secs. 

John  Buckle  was  another  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  first  up  he 
combined  well  with  Dave  Tarrant  to 
land  a  Brace  Relay  Handicap  at  an 
outside  quote. 

During  the  month  the  Interstate 
swimmers  in  Sydney  for  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Swimming  Championships 
were  entertained  at  the  Pool,  and 
were  welcomed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hill. 
They  expressed  delight  over  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  Pool,  and  one  and 
all  wished  they  had  something  even 
approaching  it  in  their  home  cities. 

A  couple  of  seasons  ago,  Queens¬ 
land’s  champion  diver,  George 
Johnson,  entertained  Pool  regulars 
with  an  exhibition  during  a  lun¬ 
cheon  hour,  and  we  were,  therefore, 
more  than  pleased  to  note  John¬ 
son’s  splendid  victory  in  the  Spring¬ 
board  Championship  of  Australia. 
Since  his  first  appearance  in  Sydney 
the  new  champion  has  improved  out 
of  sight,  and  deserved  his  victory 
over  Olympian  Ron.  Masters,  of 
Victoria. 

( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Tattersall’s  had  a  couple  of  re¬ 
presentatives  at  the  big  carnivals, 
Bruce  Hodgson  being  a  N.S.W. 
swimmer  in  the  Australian  220 
yards  championship,  and  Hans  Ro¬ 
bertson  competing  in  handicaps. 
Hodgson  swam  a  game  race  against 
the  classiest  furlong  field  ever  seen 
in  Sydney,  but  was  unable  to  gain 
a  place. 

Hans  landed  a  win  in  a  110  yards 
Brace  Relay  Handicap. 

We  were  also  very  interested  in 
the  juniors,  who  were  members  of 
the  Winter  Coaching  Classes  in  the 
Pool.  Amongst  the  winners  and 
place-getters  in  the  junior  cham¬ 
pionships  there  were  a  number  of 
lads  who  had  benefited  by  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Tattersall  s  Club  Com¬ 
mittee  in  placing  the  Pool  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Swimming  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Dewar  Cup. 

A  remarkable  run  of  success  by 
Alec  Richards  during  the  past 
month  has  placed  him  on  top  in 
the  contest  for  the  Dewar  Cup.  His 
race  for  the  lead  was  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  Bruce  Hodgson  has  been 
a  non-starter  during  the  past  month. 

The  leaders  so  far  are: — A.  Rich¬ 
ards,  21*;  D.  Lake,  18*;  G.  Goldie 
and  J.  Dexter,  16*;  N.  P.  Murphy, 
16;  A.  Pick,  15};  B.  Hodgson,  15. 

Results. 

January  7th: — 80-yard  Brace  Re- 
lay  Handicap:  D.  Tarrant  and  J. 
Buckle  (49)  1,  A.  Richards  and  N. 
P.  Murphy  (47)  2,  A.  S.  Block  and 
D.  Lake  (48)  3.  Time,  48  secs. 

January  14th : — 60-yards  Handi¬ 
cap:  A.  Richards  (35)  1,  V.  Rich¬ 
ards  (33)  2,  A.  S.  Block  (40)  3. 
Time,  33  2/5  secs. 

January  21st: — 80-yards  Handi¬ 
cap:  1st  Heat:  V.  Richards  (47)  1, 
A.  Richards  (49)  2,  D.  Lake  (57) 

3.  Time,  45J  secs.  2nd  Heat:  S. 
McCure  (5°)  L  A-  s-  Block  (5S>) 
2,  T.  H.  English  (59)  and  D.  Tar¬ 
rant  (54),  tie,  3.  Time,  48  secs.  3rd 
Heat:  K.  Hunter  (50)  1,  J.  Dexter 
(53)  2,  W.  S.  Edwards  (52)  3. 
Time.  49  secs. 

Result  of  the  final  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  next  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

December-January  Point  Score : 
A.  Richards  10*,  D.  Tarrant  6,  J. 
Dexter  5*,  N.  P.  Murphy  5,  A.  S. 
Block  5,  J.  Buckle  5,  V.  Richards 

4,  D.  Lake  4.  (The  final  of  the  80 
yards  will  complete  the  series.) 
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derstand  how  a  hard-riding  man 
from  the  shires  or  any  big  low  coun¬ 
try  may  find  himself  at  a  loss  how 
to  get  to  hounds  over  the  stones 
and  bogs  of  Dartmoor  and  it  is 
equally  easy  to  understand  how  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  moors,  who  will  gallop 
top  pace  in  the  heather  regardless  of 
holes  and  big  stones,  and  who  will 
ride  along  precipitous  paths  with  a 
nonchalance  which  is  perfectly  ap¬ 
palling,  will  find  himself  nonpluss¬ 
ed  when  he  meets  a  fairly  wide  drain 
with  the  fence  at  the  landing  side. 
This  is  good  enough  to  understand. 
What  is  not  at  all  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  is  the  case  I  put  at  first,  that 
a  man  going  hard  in  one  country, 
and  not  going  at  all  in  one  which 
in  every  respect  of  similar.  An  in¬ 
stance  of  this  occurs  to  me.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  in  question,  who  apparently 
has  an  iron  nerve,  will  in  his  own 
country  stop  at  nothing.  His  own 
country,  too,  is  a  very  big  one,  one 
of  the  stiffest  I  know,  yet  there  is 
he  always  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
field  with  hounds  "always  in  front, 
and  often  alone.”  He  will  ride 
anything,  no  matter  how  unhandy, 
and  they  all  go  well  with  him.  I 
have  hunted  with  him  in  his  own 
and  in  other  countries,  and  in  the 
other  countries  he  has  been  quite 
another  man.  In  fact,  though  they 
were  much  easier  countries  to  cross 
than  his  own,  he  has  never  been 
conspicuously  in  front.  It  cannot, 
in  his  case,  be  that  "familiarity 
breeds  contempt,”  though  that  may 
be  the  case  with  the  ordinary  sports¬ 
man  who  goes  well  in  a  certain 
kind  of  country.  What  the  reason 
is  I  will  leave  for  my  readers  to 
guess  at;  it  is  beyond  me,  and  I 
can  only  state  that  such  is  the  fact. 

A  man  of  a  very  different  type  is 
one  who  goes  well  in  all  countries; 
a  man 

"To  whom  naught  comes  amiss, 
One  horse  or  another,  that  coun¬ 
try  or  this, 

Through  falls  or  bad  starts  who 
undauntedly  still 

Rides  up  to  the  motto,  "Be  with 
them  I  will.” 

Such  a  man  we  all  know,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  very  best  man  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  take  him  all  round 
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and  in  any  and  every  country,  claims 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  nervous 
men  alive.  He  says  that  he  sees 
every  fence,  and  is  always  glad  when 
he  finds  himself  at  the  other  side; 
though  a  fine  horseman,  he  hates  a 
fresh  horse,  and  I  have  heard  him 
"wonder  what  this  brute  is  going 
to  do  next.”  Yet  he  will  get  on 
to  anything,  and  ride  over  any 
country,  be  it  what  it  will,  and 
right  up  in  front  all  the  way.  Were 
he  not  the  most  unassuming  man 
alive,  I  should  put  his  claim  of 
nervousness  down  to  affectation;  as 
it  is,  I  implicitly  believe  him  when 
he  states  that  he  is  a  nervous  man. 
How,  then,  account  for  his  being 
always  amongst  the  choice  few 
who  cut  out  the  work?  I  attribute 
this  to  his  strength  of  will.  That 
he  is  a  fine  horseman  with  seat, 
hands,  and  judgment  goes  without 
saying,  and  having  these  good  qual¬ 
ities,  he  is  determined  to  use  them. 
"I  don’t  like  jumping  these  big 
rough  places,”  says  he  to  himself, 
"but  I  am  going  to  jump  them,” 
and  he  does.  Once  when  in  Ire¬ 
land  he  asked  a  friend  for  a  day’s 
hunting  with  the  Ward.  The  friend 
had  only  one  horse  at  liberty,  and 
that  horse  not  a  very  desirable 
mount.  He  could  gallop  and  jump, 
it  is  true,  but  he  was  not  always  in 
the  humour,  and  he  had  put  many 
a  good  man  "on  the  floor.”  There 
being  nothing  else  for  it,  he  took 
the  "uncertain”  horse,  and  rode  out 
of  the  town  in  anything  but  a  com¬ 
fortable  frame  of  mind.  "I  don’t 
like  this,”  he  said  to  a  friend  he 
met  on  the  road:  "the  horse  feels 
as  if  he  were  going  to  do  something, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  or  when  he 
will  begin.”  They  arrived  at  the 
fixture  all  right,  and  the  stag  was 
enlarged.  Now  the  gentleman  in 
question  had  never  ridden  over 
Meath  in  his  life,  and  he  thought 
the  sooner  he  got  out  of  or  into  his 
difficulties  the  better.  So  immedi¬ 
ately  hounds  were  laid  on  he  rattl¬ 
ed  his  horse  to  the  front,  and  in  a 
field  or  two  had  got  a  good  lead. 
The  horse,  who  was  a  fine  jumper 
and  fast  w4thal,  never  gave  him 
any  trouble,  and  he  maintained  the 
lead  to  the  finish,  which  I  should 
think  is  a  record  performance.  And 
this  is  a  man  who  complains  that 
he  is  short  of  nerve.  Surely  there 
is  nothing  so  curious  about  a  man 
as  his  riding  nerve? 
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POLISH  YOUR  CAR  WITH 

BR1LPOL 

POLISHES  AND  PRESERVES 
4oz.  Tins,  9d.  lib.  Tins,  2/- 

JAMES  WILSON  &  CO. 

1  ALBERT  STREET,  REDFERN 


’Phone:  B 4266. 


Specialises  in  Exclusive  Jewels 
and  Rare  Quality  Diamonds 
in  exquisite  settings. 


5  Hunter  Street,  Large  and  Important 

SYDNEY.  Single  Stone  Diamond*. 


Goldsbrough 

Sydney’s  Leading  Salesmen 

WOOL  —  PRODUCE  — 
STOCK. 

Mort  &  Co. 
Ltd. 

Our  business  is  founded  on  the  very 
simple  belief  that  a  close  personal 
relationship  is  essential  between  the 
Grower  and  Broker. 

The  knowledge  and  advice  of  the 

members  of  our  Company  is  always 
at  the  service  of  our  patrons. — Write 

mu 

us  or  call. 

5  Macquarie  Place 

Write  us  about  your  INSURANCE 

or  STATION  SUPPLIES. 

SYDNEY 

LIBERAL  ADVANCES. 

Telegrams:  GOLDSBRO. 

Box  484  AA,  G.P.O.,  Sydney. 

Hughes*  Motor  Service  Limited 

40-42  COLLEGE  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

170  PHILLIP  STREET,  SYDNEY. 

At  your  instant  command  a  fleet  of  the  most  luxurious  Cadillac 
Imperial  Sedan  cars  in  Australia. 

The  service  is  available  for  24  hours  daily.  The  drivers  are 
in  uniform,  courteous  and  efHcient  and  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  the  tourist  centres. 

Economical  and  reliable.  Ask  for  our  Price  List. 

TRIPS  TO  ANYWHERE  AT  ANY  TIME. 
’Phones:  B6214,  B6215,  B62I6. 


MINISTERIAL  BUENOS  CIGARS 

•  A  remarkably  fragrant  Cigar  at  a  moderate 
price. 

•  These  Cigars  are  manufactured  from 
genuine  Havana  leaf,  carefully  blended 
with  selected  Sumatra  leaf. 


•  An  exclusive  Cigar 

well  worth  the  attention 

of  Members. 

Charles 

Kinsela 

Funeral  Directors 

Established  1830 

SERVICE  WITH 

ECONOMY . 

OXFORD  STREET 

DAY  AND  NIGHT 
SERVICE. 

TAYLOR  SQUARE 
DARLINGHURST. 
’Phones  FL  4136-7-8 

’Phones:  FM  1425  and  FM  1475. 


POULTERERS 

50  Cross  Street,  Double  Bay 


English  Game  always  on  Hand. 
Hotels  and  Restaurants  Supplied. 


J.  T.  HACKETT 

ALEX.  WILLIAMS 


Members  of  TattersaU’*  Club,  Sydney;  Victorian  Club, 
Melbourne;  and  TattersaU’*  Club,  Perth,  W.A.  Our 
reputation  stands  alone  for  Largest  Ambunts,  Liberal 
Prices,  and  Prompt  Settlings. 

Clients  are  particularly  requested  on  Race  Days 
to  make  all  telegrams  "Urgent.” 

Operating  on  all  Government  Licensed  Racecourses. 


Address  Communications: 

J.  Hackett,  Sydney,  "hackwill!”1^6 Sydney 
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ASK  FOR  IT  ! 


TATTERSALL’S  CLUB 


SPECIALLY  IMPORTED 

HOUSE 

Whisky 

[Highland  Nectar] 

PRODUCE  OF  SCOTLAND 


Bottled  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commonwealth  Customs 


The  Quality  Never  Varies 


Printed  by  "The  Harbour"  Newspaper  &  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  120  124  Chalmers  Street,  Sydney,  fcr  the  Publishers,  Tattersall’s  Club,  Elizabeth  Street, 

Sydney. 


